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The Destiny of Europe 


THE HOUR HAS COME 
By M. BEDAULT, French Foreign Minister 
Delivered at European Aid Conference, Paris, France, July 12, 1947 


OR the first time since the end of World War II, 

nations which history parted before reuniting them 

again are gathered in a common will of mutual and 
peaceful help. I am happy that Paris has been chosen as the 
place of the meeting which, out of the solidarity of unhappi- 
ness, must create, for everybody's sake, the assertion of a 
brotherly will. 

It is not the fault of any one of us that all the European 
nations are not represented at this meeting. Everything that 
was in our power has been done to obtain a favorable answer 
from a unanimous Europe to the appeal made by the United 
States Secretary of State. Faithful to the thought that has 
constantly inspired us, we will take care not to say or do 
anything that would set aside any nation. We still hope that 
seats empty today will be occupied some day. This seems 
to us, without any doubt, in conformity with the collective 
interest of Europe, as well as with the particular interest of 
every one of the absentees. 

We are today facing a task whose amplitude and urgency 
are evident to any honest mind. 

Following a terrible ordeal, which repeated in the same 
generation the first universal disaster that struck humanity, 
Europe, our Continent, cradle of modern civilization, is 
weakened and ravished. A great statesman, Mr. Marshall, 
addressed to Europe on June 5 an appeal which we want 
to answer in such a way that Europe’s mutual self-aid will 
create conditions for temporary but indispensable American 
aid to the Continent. 

It is obviously unnecessary to recall today the events since 
(Jeneral Marshall’s offer and until the Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
talks in Paris ended the way you know. The documents have 
already been published. Any one may draw his conclusions 
after studying them, learn what has been done for the sake 
of conciliation and by whom; what was the obstacle to this 
conciliation, and how. 

It has been alleged with a certain tendency toward uni- 


formity in a bold assertion which I notice without wishing 
to explain it, that this conference was a menace not only to 
the sovereignty of nations, but also to their independence. 

In opposition to this charge, whose insistence does not 
compensate for its inexactness, the sovereignty and the inde- 
pendence of the nations are here, today, being affirmed. 

What is the object of this present conference? Simply to 
establish an organization which can tally the balance sheet 
of Europe’s resources and needs. 

It is indispensable that this be done quickly. This is the 
reason why the Franco-British invitation was handed to you 
the day after the breakup of the three-power conference at 
Paris. This is also the reason why such a short period was 
left for an answer. 

Tomorrow, numerous nations will no longer know how 
to meet the purchase of essential goods which they are forced 
to make by the current distress of our Continent without 
holding corresponding resources in foreign currency. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION 


Such is the motive for the initiative taken in common by 
Great Britain and France in the mutual interest of Europe, 
having failed to associate the Soviet Union in their invita- 
tion. 

We have absolutely no intention of imposing views or 
methods, even less to employ this conference to establish in 
Europe a hegemony with which you know, gentlemen, that 
you are not here threatened. 

What we are proposing to you is to organize, freely and 
according to what we decide altogether, the effort of 
European nations here present so as to limit the assistance 
of the United States to strict necessities, that is, what we 
ourselves cannot do for ourselves by our own means. 

It has been alleged that the unavowed aim of our meeting 
is to rebuild Germany first. The resources of Germany 
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ought to be utilized for Europe, Germany included. I want 
to emphasize in the name of the French delegation that any 
other interpretation is improper. 

The hour has come to construct a Europe, not—as a great 
French voice, that of Aristide Briand, proclaimed already 
twenty years ago—not against other nations, not against 
any other country or group of countries, but for a better 
disposition of the immediate conditions of peace to put an 
end to a state of anarchy which gives rise to conflicts by 
maintaining distress. 

The whole of Europe is not present here but those who 
are present have the right to speak in her name, and to act 
for her. 

Reinforcements will come, I am sure of it, when our loyal 
work will have proved to all, with obvious interest, what 
was the path of genuine independence. 

The hour has come to accomplish the destiny of Europe 


by returning her to the place which was hers, since the 
deepness of the ages, in the life of the civilized world. 

The noble initiative of the Government of the United 
States is for our peoples an appeal which we cannot ignore 
without betraying them. 

Together, then, we will make, and make it quickly, the 
effort of mutual self-aid which will make us worthy of being 
aided. 

For generations, men of all countries who rejected a sel- 
fish nationalism have longed for this assembly which is being 
held today. Let us be proud to be witness to it and to be 
the good craftsmen of a task dreamed of for centuries and, 
at the present time, urgently necessary. 

I repeat that we did not want any refusal, that we spared 
no effort to make our gathering more numerous. Such as it 
is, Our meeting is a great motif for hope for all of us who are 
here and for all those who will follow. 


European Independence 


ECONOMIC NOT POLITICAL 
By ERNEST BEVIN, British Foreign Minister 
Delivered at European Aid Conference, Paris, France, July 12, 1947 


ENTLEMEN, I would like to express to you my 

thanks for electing me chairman of this conference. 

I regard this as an historic conference. On behalf 
of my Government I desire to express our thanks to so many 
countries for their prompt response to the invitation which 
the French Government and His Majesty’s Government 
took the responsibility of issuing. 

The political difficulties which have inevitably arisen as 
a result of the war will take a considerable time to settle. 
In the meantime, there is the vexed problem of the economic 
problems from which Europe is suffering today. The speech 
of Mr. Marshall, we felt, gave an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge for a prompt reply, and called upon us to grapple 
immediately with the European problem as a whole. It was 
Continent speaking to Continent. 

We believe that an energetic approach to the economic 
problems of Europe will not only bring immediate benefit 
and reduce the sufferings caused by the war, but, if our 
handling of this problem is successful, it will in fact facili- 
tate ultimately the right political settlement in Europe as 
well. For a country like ours and France to be accused of 
interfering with the sovereignty of small nations, after the 
suffering that we have incurred in their defense in two 
world wars, is a charge which, history itself by our actions 
proves, I think, to be just nonense. 

The motive, therefore, that prompted us in taking this 
step was a desire to utilize by voluntary, I emphasize volun- 
tary, arrangement, the resources of Europe in order that 
they may benefit the whole of Europe and, indeed, assist 
her to get back to the proud independence she enjoyed so 
long, only utilizing the supplementary assistance offered by 
Mr. Marshall to facilitate that end. 

I repeat, therefore, that this conference is economic and 
not political in its conception or intention. 

On behalf of the British Government I am authorized to 
state that, not only its own resources but, insofar as it can 
influence them, the resources of the great Commonwealth 
will be directed as far as possible to help rehabilitate Europe. 
We regard that not only as our duty but as our interest, 
since the quicker Europe can be brought back to a state of 
economic health the more we shall all mutually benefit. 





It is a matter of regret that certain countries in Eastern 
Europe have not been able to attend this conference, and if 
one follows the news and views expressed I am sure they 
regret it as much as we regret their absence. We fully un- 
derstand, and we express our sympathy. But I think that | 
voice the general sentiment of all the countries, not only in 
this conference but outside Europe, when I say that I think 
it is their wish, as certainly it is ours, that the door shall 
remain wide open to all those of good will who want to 
contribute to the healthy life of Europe. 

But this is a business meeting, and it is essential to expe- 
dite our business with the greatest possible speed. We have 
no idea of setting up a permanent organization rival to the 
United Nations. It is a piece of ad hoc machinery to grapple 
with this special problem, and, I repeat, effective and quick 
action is required. 

Our loyalty to the United Nations remains as it always 
has, complete and firm, and we are anxious to work in co- 
operation to the fullest possible extent with the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations; but I repeat again that the 
prime purpose of our action was to respond to the United 
States proposal. 

The British and French Governments, in their invitations, 
have made certain suggestions. These suggestions are based 
on the principle that the relief of the European countries 
must relate to European resources as well as European 
needs. We must pay particular attention to the commodities 
in short supply in Europe, particularly food and agricultural 
products, coal and power, iron and steel, transport, balance 
of payments, immigration, and problems of that character. 

Our first immediate step, therefore, should be to agree 
that an organization be set up. I suggest that it would be 
inappropriate for the Ministers to work out the details relat- 
ing to the organization, and I would suggest that our first 
step should be to create a working committee representing 
all the members of the conference to examine these ques- 
tions and to report back to this conference in the shortest 
possible time. I suggest that this working committee ought 
to be appointed at once and get to work at once. To this 
end I would propose to submit a suggestion for consideration 
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to the conference, which I suggest we should proceed to 
discuss forthwith. 

The resolution which I would suggest in order that the 
committee might get to work and obtain the views of all the 
(jovernments is as follows: 

Resolution: 

Submitted by the United Kingdom delegation. 

This conference, having noted the suggestions contained 
in the annex to the invitations issued by the British and 
French Governments on July 4th, further resolves to set up 


as a matter of urgency a series of committees which shall 
meet in Paris to prepare a response to the suggestions of 
the United States through their Secretary of State and, for 
this purpose. 

Appoints at once a working committee on which all coun- 
tries members of this conference shall be represented to 
consider the question of the organization of the committees 
concerned with particular reference to the conduct of busi- 
ness and membership of these committees and to produce 
a report for consideration by the conference on July 15th. 


America versus Communism in One World 


STEPS TO 


STOP COMMUNIST 


INFILTRATION 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN, Former Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered over the National Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., July 14, 1947 


ODAY in Paris sixteen of the nations of Europe are 

meeting at an economic conference. Eight of the 

nations of Europe, all located on Russia’s doorstep, 
turned down the invitation to the conference. Russia her- 
wlf rejected the request of England and France that she 
join in calling the conference. 

Obviously this development is of major and grave post- 
war significance. The conference is being held as a direct 
result of an address by Secretary of State Marshall on June 
6th at Harvard University. He stated that America would 
continue to assist in rebuilding Europe but that Europe itself 
must get together and agree on a plan, including their own 
self-help, and present a proposal and statement of needs to 
the United States. 

The split is there because of Russia’s refusal to join in 
such a proposal, As a result it is more clear than ever today 
that there will be a continuing major competition and clash 
of economic systems and of ideologies between Russia and the 
United States. It is the greatest competition of systems of 
ill history. It is of basic importance that we recognize 
this fact and that we seek to understand just what it means. 
the hope of mankind is that a decision may be reached on 
a basis of a competition of economic systems and of ideas 
and not through a resort to force. 

1 have abiding faith in the rightness and the strength 
of the fundamental concepts of our American system with 
individual freedom of men and women, economic freedom 
as well as social and civil and religious freedom, and with 
respect for the individual dignity of a human being. 

I have a deep confidence in our modern American capital- 
ism and in our representative form of government of free 
citizens as together constituting an excellent system to give 
expression to these basic concepts. 

But I can also understand at least partially from the 
history of Russia and her Czars and her Revolutions and 
from the nature of her present form of government and 
economic systems, why the rulers of Russia do not now 
share that faith and that confidence. 

1 do not believe that there will be a major change in 
Russian policy for the better until the members of the all- 
powerful Politburo, including Generalissimo Stalin, become 
convinced of two things: First, that notwithstanding the 
strains of war and postwar conditions, our economic system 
can continue to function with high production and high 
standards of living and without a major economic crash 
and devastating depression; And second, that the Com- 
munist Party cannot successfully infiltrate and dominate or 
sabotage this country or any other one of the major powers 
of the world. 


If they become convinced of these two things, both of 
which | am confident are true; and if at the time they 
reach that decision America is strong and resolute in its 
military position; then I believe there is grounds for hope 
of a major favorable change in Russian policies, and her 
friendly, vigorous people, who want peace as badly as any 
of us do, will then take their place in sharing constructive 
leadership in a peaceful, progressive world. 

On the basis of this analysis there are three fundamental 
developments of our American policy I urge tonight :—First, 
that we move promptly and effectively to assure the success 
of the European program developed at Paris. Second, that 
we do not abandon these eight nations of Europe who did 
not accept the Paris conference invitation. Third, that 
we proceed promptly wth an intelligent, coordinated pro- 
gram, to clear up Communist infiltration in the United 
States. 

As to the first point, it is my view that the majority of 
the peoples of every other nation of the world prefer to 
move in the direction of a system of individual freedom 
and human dignity and yearn for opportunities and means 
and methods to do so. It is my view that the peoples of 
Finland and Poland and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia and 
Rumania and Hungary and Bulgaria and Albania, do not 
want to turn away from us, do not want to turn further 
and further away from individual freedom. But is it not 
equally clear that these small nations in their position can- 
not defy Russia? It would be a major world tragedy, if 
because of our request for a joint European program, and 
the declining of invitations by these countries, it would be 
interpreted now that we abandoned them. The reply that 
the division was actually caused by Russia’s refusal to join 
and by her insistence that these countries decline, is not a 
sufficent excuse. Clearly the peoples of these nations did 
not cause the decision by Russia. If our proposal took this 
particular form to cause Russia to show her hand, that has 
been accomplished, and we should now continue our eco- 
nomic program with due humanitarian regard for all the 
peoples of the world. 

We should also keep in mind that the economies of these 
eight countries are not entirely socialized and collectivized, 
the land is still peasant-owned, the merchants are nearly all 
individual operators and not state-possessed, and that the 
people do not wish to move toward a complete, socialized, 
regimented economy. If these peoples do not move further 
in the regimented direction, the ultimate working out of 
our world economic and ideological relationships will be 
easier to attain. 

I consider it to be imperative in this world-wide com- 
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petition of ideas and economic systems that we immediately 
make it clear that we do not turn our backs to these eight 
countries, that we do not foreclose the probability, under 
proper conditions, of extending to them desperately needed 
economic assistance. 

The conditions of such aids clearly must include that the 
press and radio be able to report to the outside world with- 
out censorship what is happening within the country, that 
the assistance should reach the people for the purposes for 
which it is intended, that it should not be used to decrease 
their individual freedom or to clamp down additional social- 
ization upon them, and that the people should be given the 
facts of the aid program. 

As one specific example, the peasant farmers of Poland 
desperately need farm machinery. ‘Their own was almost 
entirely destroyed or taken away as the grim tides of war 
swept their homelands over and over and over again. These 
peasant farmers are on their own farms. They are not 
collectivized. Europe desperately needs the food they could 
raise. If their government will agree that the farm equip- 
ment we would send them would go to the peasants them- 
selves and would not be held by the government as a lever 
for collectivizing their agriculture, if they would agree 
that our press could report without censorship the develop- 

nents, and that they would announce to the people the 
amount of aid delivered then I would be in favor of grant- 
ing aid in farm machinery to Poland. 

We must ever make it clear that we are not narrow or 
selfish or bigoted, that we sincerely desire the advancement 
of mankind, that we want others to share the freedom and 
the plenty that we enjoy, and that we believe that the best 
way for them to so share is to be set free within their own 
countries to work and to trade, to manage and invest, to 
speak and to assemble, to vote and to worship. 

We should constantly make it equally clear that to attain 
these objectives they do not need now or ever to subjugate 
themselves to us. That we believe basically that men 
should be free, that they should not be slaves to other men 
either within or without their own borders. 

Clearly our first priority now must be the success of the 
economic group that is being framed in Paris. It is good 
news for us and for the world that the Administration is 
moving in the direction of a continued helping hand in the 
rebuilding of this war-torn area. It was dark news when 
statements were made in early May that no more was to 
be done this year. It was bright news when the indica- 
tion of the change of policy came forth in June. Action is 
urgently needed for their future and for ours before another 
zrim winter sets in over Europe. 

Speed is essential. The Administration should confer 
with the leaders of both parties in Congress to see whether 
preliminary authorization cannot be given to an appropri- 
ate agency of the government to place advance orders for 
the articles that will be critically needed. Our American 
manufacturers can then expand their production of these 
items, such as coal-mining machinery and equipment, farm 
implements, hydro-electric installations, and transportation 
facilities. Authorization to place a half-billion dollar order 
for this type of equipment, extended before this session of 
Congress ends, can make a major difference in the success 
of the economic program being developed in Paris, and can 
also ease the ultimate strain on the American economy, which 
is home base for the success of our entire future. If these 
orders are not placed early, later when the plans are finally 
complete, sudden heavy orders will place a sharp burden 
on already crowded manufacturing facilities in America, 
without proper time for expansion, will increase our short- 
ages of these same items and will delay the reconstruction 
of Europe. The actual delivery of these supplies should 





properly await the deliberated major Congressional decision, 
probably at a special session in the Fall, after the Europe 
plan is presented. But a beginning now on our production 
for peace program is of major importance. 

As the second phase of our prompt action, I consider it 
to be imperative that we do develop and place into effect 
promptly, a wel! thought out, effective program, to not only 
decrease the infiltration of Communism in America, but also 
to make it very clear to Russia that this infiltration cannot 
succeed. If we permit the Poliburo to miscalculate the 
extent of the effectiveness of Communist infiltration in 
America, this could be almost as serious to future world 
developments as would be an actual dangerous infiltration. 
With their very limited numbers they have already caused a 
disproportionate disruption in labor relations and in false 
propaganda within our country. 

The center of Communist activity in the United States 
is New York. This is the location of their publication, 
“The Communist Daily Worker.” It is their headquarters. 
It has been revealed that it was the scene of the activities 
of Gerhart Eisler, recently convicted key Communist. 
Known facts that have been reported show that a dispro- 
portionately high percentage of the known paid membership 
of the Communist Party is in New York. In fact, accord- 
ing to official government reports 40% of the known en- 
rolled Communist members are in New York. Most of the 
most serious inroads in organized labor by the Communist 
Party stems from New York. It should be recognized of 
course that the fact that New York is a news and communi- 
cation and trade center and a gateway from and to Europe 
has made it especially attractive for concentrated effort by 
the Communists. 

What is needed and needed badly is a vigorous, coordi- 
nated and comprehensive bi-partisan program developed and 
put into effect through the cooperation of the President, and 
the Attorney General of the United States, the Governor 
and the Attorney General of the State of New York, the 
Mayor and the Prosecutor of the City of New York, to 
clear up this center of Communist activity in the United 
States. 

I suggest these twelve specific steps as the most effective 
way of clearing communist infiltration. 

One—Expose thoroughly the identity of all known Com- 
munists and “fellow travellers.”” Give the exact evidence 
of their connection. Some of the press have made an ex- 
cellent start. 

Two—lInsist that they stand up and be counted and 
speak out in their genuine capacity, that they do not hide 
behind false fronts, false names, or false issues. 

Three—Prosecute them vigorously for their violations of 
law with the effective cooperation of Federal, State and 
local governments, making certain that the people under- 
stand the nature of the violations so that they are not made 
martyrs. 

Four—Have basic faith in the American working people 
and keep them fully informed of the facts. 

Five—Meet squarely through frank discussion on the 
merits, the issues the Communists raise. 

Six—Move continually to correct deficiencies, maladjust- 
ments, or evils which they point out in our American social, 
economic or political rights. 

Seven—Expose the unsound and disruptive proposals that 
they make. 

Eight—Urge our fellow citizens to refuse to associate 
with them in organizations, insisting that they either be 
expelled to form organizations of their own, or else the 
citizens who do not wish to follow their line withdraw and 
label the organization as a definite front. 

Nine—Do not lightly use the charge of “Communist” 
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against anyone unless we are certain of the evidence, then 
present the evidence with the charge. 

Ten—None of them should be permitted on public pay- 
rolls, Federal, State or local. 

Eleven—See to it that the members of labor organiza- 
tions have a chance to vote by secret ballot on their own 
officers so that they can put out officers who are exposed 
and proven to be Communists. 

‘Twelve—Take all action with complete respect for civil 
liberties and for legal rights. 

By this approach I am confident that not only the in- 
fluence of Communsts in America would be sharply de- 
creased but it will also soon become evident to the mem- 
bers of the Politburo in Russia that Communists cannot 
successfully infiltrate or subvert or sabotage the American 
political or economic system. 

I am confident of the effectiveness of this twelve-point 
approach because it worked in Minnesota. In 1937 and 
1938 we had one of the centers of Communist activity in 
the United States. Minnesota then had more than its 
share of labor violence due in part to their influence. A 
third political party captured State control and Communist 
“fellow travellers’ moved into key positions. Our Repub- 
lican Party took a direct position in that first campaign 
of November 1938 that we would clear them out, would 
not permit them on public payrolls, and constructively 
would seek the cooperation of the working people to de- 
crease their influence in organized labor. With the co- 
operation of Federal and local governments we were able 


Common Confusions 


HOW CAN WE ACQUIRE THE POWER OF DISCRIMINATION? 
By DR. CARTER DAVIDSON, President, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Chancellor of Union University, Schenectady-Albany, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Buffalo University, Buffalo, N. Y., June 4, 1947 


HEN our friend, Alice, took her famous trip into 
Wonderland, she was more than commonly con- 
fused by the similarities joined with differences in 

the Tweedledums and Tweedledees of that looking-glass 
country. Lewis Carroll was no fool, but a learned profes- 
sor of mathematics, attempting to show his readers what a 
vast amount of discrimination is needed to distinguish sense 
from nonsense. In this connection as an educator I always 
enjoy reading Alice’s discussion with the Mock Turtle on 
the curriculum. He remarked that he had taken “the usual 
course,” consisting of ‘Reeling, and Writhing, and Rhyth- 
metic, in all four branches, Ambition, Distraction, Uglifica- 
tion, and Derison.” These sounded so much like the real 
thing to Alice, that she was confused—and well she might 
be, for this was her first experience with the puzzling science 
of semantics, or the origins and meanings of words. Stuart 
Chase has written a book about “The Tyranny of Words,” 
which convinces its readers that words are dangerous sway- 
ers of human opinion and destinies. 

Americans seem particularly susceptible to these confu- 
sions of words and meanings, perhaps because they are dis- 
tinctly an impatient people, endowed with what the medi- 
aeval scientist would have called the “‘good humor” of 
red-blooded sanguinity, instead of the “bad humors” of 
melancholy, phlegm, and anger. Perhaps, therefore, Ameri- 
cans need to be warned about these words and ideas which 
look alike but have such difference effects. | 

For example, Americans often confuse Size with Impor- 
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to make a sharp change in their whole disruptive practices 
in labor and in political and social events. The third politi- 
cal party was defeated and eliminated. Within a few 
years, with the active assistance of the loyal organized labor 
men of the State and of an alert citizenry, the situation 
was greatly improved and now for years Minnesota has had 
less than her share of the national Communist difficulties. 

I emphasize emphatically that this program should not 
be approached on a basis of any hysteria and should be car- 
ried on with full recognition and respect for civil rights 
and liberties. But it is important, not simply because of 
the dangers of their infiltration, but because of the even 
greater dangers in the world situation if we do not make 
it clear to the Politburo in Russia that Communists cannot 
successfully infilterate in America. 

I emphasize these two major developments of our policy 
in the world economic field and on the domestic subversive 
front, because I believe both need prompt action and I 
have confidence in our ability to move upon them. We 
must constantly keep in mind that physically and geo- 
graphically and scientifically this is one world, and that 
while there is and there will be sharp competitions and con- 
flicts and clashes of ideas and of economic and social sys- 
tems, the world cannot be successfully divided. If we con- 
stantly and fairly present and advocate our dynamic ideas 
of individual freedom and human dignity on which our 
America is based, then I have a sober optimism that we 
can win peace and plenty and freedom for ourselves and 
for others in the years ahead. 


tance. We have seen it happen in our judgment of human 
beings, and it is similarly true of colleges, business corpora- 
tions, cities, and nations. Yet, if we think twice about it, 
we must agree that excessive size often destroys the very 
purposes of life and society, and that Ben Jonson was right 
when he wrote “it is not growing like a tree in bulk, doth 
make man better be.” 

Again, the twentieth century has tended to identify Speed 
with Progress, and looks upon the automobile zooming over 
our paved highways, the streamlined trains tearing across 
country at a hundred miles per hour, the aeroplanes bridg- 
ing the Atlantic in seven hours, and the radio or television 
bringing speakers from Hollywood to Buffalo in nothing 
flat, as the finest flower of our civilization. Factories are 
judged by the speed with which they turn out vast quanti- 
ties of their product, not by the quality and lasting power 
of the product itself. Yet, what do we do with all the time 
saved by these processes? We either waste it, or speed up 
our whole rate of living until we become neurotic, exhausted, 
casualties of our war for speed. 

In our economic thinking, we Americans tend to confuse 
Money with Wealth, putting our millionaires at the top of 
our social and political scale, and forgetting that often true 
wealth is not convertible into cash, but resides in the love 
and respect of our friends, the satisfaction which we derive 
from our work, or our store of experiences from which we 
can draw pleasant memories. Benjamin Franklin, one of 
our wisest Americans and also wealthiest in the satisfactions 
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of life, advised that it is simpler to reduce our financial 
wants to a point below our income, than to increase our 
income to the point where we will have no unsatisfied 
cravings. Think over the list of men and women you like 
most, and ask whether their wealth is spiritual, intellectual, 
social, or merely financial. 

Similarly, we tend to confuse Authority with Wisdom, 
perhaps because they should be combined. Generals and 
Admirals, presidents of banks or universities, and other 
“brass hats” are often given credit for knowledge and wis- 
dom, when all they possess is authority. Unfortunately 
authorities in one field often speak as if they had wisdom 
in all fields, and eminent automobile manufacturers are 
quoted on problems of religion or international politics, 
religious leaders on scientific investigations and industrial 
economics. “To each his own” would be a good theme- 
song for men and women to whom responsibilities have been 
assigned. 

Since the war it has been particularly noticeable that we 
are confusing Excitement with Pleasure or Enjoyment. It 
is well known that alcohol and marihuana tend to excite 
the nerve endings and the physical sensations but joy and 
genuine pleasure are deeper and more lasting. In this crav- 
ing for excitement, the American public has run wildly 
after gambling, dangerous driving, and even lynching— 
none of them pleasant or enjoyable through beauty or ac- 
complishment. The remark of a fifteen-year-old boy the 
other day, that he had killed a man “just because 1 wanted 
to see a man die” is too typical of our generation; it is the 
psychology of the Roman arena where the crowds came to 
see the gladiators kill one another or the lions tearing to 
pieces the Christians or other undesirables. Music, drama, 
and the other arts should be natural means of enjoyment, 
but even they have been invaded by sensationalism. Human 
friendship and love between men and women, sources of 
real happiness since the world began, have been perverted, 
partly by the influence of the movies, the radio, and the 
newspapers, into mere physical excitement. Are we, as 
a people, headed for a debauch of excitement which will 
result in the sickness of disillusionment and the headache 
of regret? Why not come to our right mind before, rather 
than after? 

The confusion between Religion and Theology has caused 
more quarreling, dissension, war among men than any of 
the other confusions I have mentioned. Yet the line is clear: 
religion deals with the standards by which a man lives and 
relates himself to his universe and society, whereas theology 
is the study of the theory of the universe and its creation. 
Theology is practically impossible of logical or scientific 
proof, religion is proved in practice every day. Theology 
with its variant theories tends to separate men into sects; 
religion by its very nature must bind men together. The 
hope of peace on earth and good will among men lies in a 
universal religion, but theologians in general are doing all 
they can to prevent it; perhaps the true religion of the 
future will come from the hearts of the common men, 
instead of from the theological seminaries. 

The trouble makers in our political world are also busy 
confusing our minds about Democracy and our Republican- 
ism. They are not the same: democracy refers to the 
spirit which pervades a society, which insists upon the rights 
of individuals, our freedom personal and intellectual, reli- 
gious, economic, political, and educations; our republic, on 
the other hand, refers to our form of government, which 
allocates responsibilities to executives, legislature, and judi- 
ciary, sets up checks and balances between the federal gov- 
ernment, the states, the townships, and the citizens, and 
provides the machinery for effective social organization. 
The world has been full of tragic examples, during recent 





years, of countries which had republican forms of govern- 
ment without a democracy; on the other hand, England and 
the Scandinavian countries have achieved a democratic so- 
ciety under the forms of monarchy. Some critics of America 
have been arguing of late that the founders of our nation 
were interested in establishing a republic, but had no faith 
in democracy. | insist that the same men who wrote the 
Constitution also wrote the first ten amendments, the Bill 
of Rights for democratic freedoms; the genius of the United 
States of America is that it has successfully combined a 
republican form of government with a democratic free, so- 
ciety almost unique in the annals of man. 

But I am particularly concerned today about common 
confusions in the area of education, where you have been 
spending the last sixteen years. These confusions have 
caused considerable damage to our schools and colleges, and 
therefore to our students, and commencement may seem to 
you a rather late date for me to try to clear them up. But 
I am assuming that your educational growth is merely well 
begun, that all of you are planning to educate yourselves 
from this point on, now that you have learned the secrets 
of the profession. Therefore, let us draw some distinction, 
based upon your experience, but looking toward the Scyllas 
and Charybdises ahead. 

First, we have been confused about Education and Train- 
ing. Training, however, is clearly a process by which the 
pupil is taught to perform an act by imitating the manipula- 
tions of the teacher, doing it over and over until the act 
approaches perfection. ‘That is the way we learn to oper- 
ate a typewriter, a lathe, or a plasterer’s trowel. Education, 
on the other hand, should acquaint the student with the 
ways of analyzing problems of all sorts and descriptions, 
so that his mind is keen to understand the basic meanings 
and implications, and when he is faced one day by problems 
he has never solved or even seen before, he will be able to 
analyze the problem into its elements and proceed toward 
its solution. Education may use training extensively; the 
pianist will need to be trained in finger exercises and piano 
techniques, but he should also be educated in interpretation 
and expression. Don’t fall into confusion of believing you 
are educated in a field when you are merely well trained; 
seek for the plus sign of education. Animals of the lower 
orders can be trained to work, to talk, to do tricks; only 
human beings can be educated. Why not take advantage 
of your human inheritance? 

Closely connected is another persistent confusion, between 
Preparation for Lite and Participation in Life. An old 
physics teacher of mine, in high school, used to ask us “When 
the first quarter-mile of a mile race has been run, would 
we say that the runners are merely preparing to run the 
race?” Most of you in this graduating class have already 
lived from a third to a fourth of your alloted span; if 
you haven’t begun to live by now, perhaps you never will. 
If you haven’t made decisions for yourself while you've 
been in college, what makes you think that you ever can 
make such decisions? If you haven’t lived democratically 
to date, what magic potion will make you democratic now ? 
Students must live fully while they are in school or college; 
that is really the only way by which we can learn to live 
richly later. But, you say, our economic society is con- 
structed to allow a long period of preparation for produc- 
tive citizenship; we can’t vote, or marry, or get a job until 
we reach a certain age. Granted. As human beings living 
in a benevolent America in 1947, you have been privileged 
to spend sixteen years filling the bins upon which you must 
draw during the sixty years ahead. Jesus, we remember, 
was thirty before he began to teach; by then, his mind and 
heart and spirit were filled to overflowing, and he poured 
himself out without stint. 
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Don’t stop filling the bin just because you are drawing 
out the grain. Minds like bank accounts, can be exhausted, 
and problems returned stamped “Not Sufficient Funds.” 
Miniver Sheevy, you will recall, cursed the day that he was 
born, because he wished he had been born in the middle 
ages, when knights were bold; disgusted with his own day, 
he “kept on drinking.” We have thousands of Minivers 
among us, who refuse to participate because they wish they 
were somewhere else. The disease is represented today on 
Broadway in two ‘popular current productions, ‘“Finian’s 
Rainbow,” and “Brigadoon.” ‘The old Irishman who has 
brought the pot of gold to Missitucky has very little to sug- 
gest for the problems of his neighborhood, but is always 
asking “How are things in Glocca Morra?” an imaginary 
land beyond the seas. The people of Brigadoon, desiring 
to protect themselves from the changes of life, have placed 
a magic spell upon their village so that it reappears for 
only one day in each century. Educated men can’t live in 
a dream world or escape from time; they must participate 
in life to the full. 

While they participate, they must prepare for the next 
step; reflection and action must go hand in hand. In the 
distant past we have seen the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
meditating over philosophy in the midst of his military cam- 
paigns; we recall that Leonardo da Vinci found time for 
painting the Mona Lisa and writing sonnets while he was 
serving as city engineer; Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
wrote the great philosophical drama, “Faust,” while serving 
as prime minister of the busy duchy of Weimar; and my 
most famous predecessor as president of Union, Eliphalet 
Nott, found time to invent forty types of stoves while he 
was occupied ostensibly in establishing the modern pattern 
of college education. Even in more recent times we have 
found a Sir William Osler distinguished in the practice of 
medicine but turning from the sickroom to write philosoph- 
ical essays; a IT. E. Lawrence profoundly scholarly but able 
to manipulate and lead a revolt in the desert; a John 
Juchan, writing remances with the flair of a Dumas or a 
Stevenson, but serving as a distinguished Governor General 
of Canada; a Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, but retaining a 
wise interest in every field of knowledge and culture; and 
a “Thomas Vernor Smith, a college professor of Philosophy 
who served with distinction in the congress of the United 
States. “These men give concrete proof to my thesis: we 
must combine participation with preparation, action with 
reflection. 

Finally, I would like to attempt to clear up another edu- 
cational confusion, that between Reading Knowledge and 
Reading for Knowledge. The study of foreign languages 
had been very badly handled in America; we try to teach 
students to read Latin or French or Spanish, and then give 
them nothing to read, or nothing which will add to their 
knowledge. The language requirement which is never im- 
plemented in the rest of the curriculum is a bitter waste 
of time. We teachers are prone to assume that in college 
we have established habits from which the graduate will 
not depart; and among these, we hope, is the habit of read- 
ing worthwhile books. Of this I have grave doubts; the 
average college graduate is more than likely to limit his 
reading to the newspaper, the comic books, a picture maga- 
zine, a magazine of condensations, and the book elections 
of a commercial literary club. If college men and women 
haven't learned to write the originals, to seek out the signi- 
ficant, they are literate but ignorant. Which is better, a 
nation of illiterate wise men, or of literate ignoramuses ? 
Must we be either? 

A perusal of a recent publication of the Grolier Club, en- 
titled “One Hundred Influential American Books Printed 


















































Before 1900,” reveals that our wisdom as a people has 
come to us through devious channels. Among the hundred, 
as you would expect, are some great novels by Mark Twain 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville, some 
great poems by Poe and Whitman, some great essays by 
Emerson and Thoreau. But I| jotted down a dozen or so 
titles which may surprise you because they are not what 
you ordinarily think of as “great books.” They are: 

1640 “The Bay Psalm Book,” our first American hym- 
nal; the hymns we sing in our churches, despite the fact that 
we rarely note their meaning, have molded our attitudes. 

1758 “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” Benjamin Franklin’s 
interspersing of bits of wisdom among the statistics of phases 
of the moon, weather prophesies, and the like. 

1776 The Declaration of Independence, and, eleven years 
later, the Constitution of the United States. How many 
of us have read them carefully, as we would a contract for 
a new job or for building a house? Yet they affect us more. 

1783 Noah Webster’s Speller, the standardizer of our 
American language, the inspiration of the Spelling Bee, and 
the curse of the schoolboys life. 

1830 Joseph Smith’s “Book of Mormon,” the inspira- 
tion for a religious sect who carved a great new state of the 
wilderness. 

1836 “McGuffey’s First Reader,” one of a series which 
taught morals along with reading. Even I can remember 
how “Rosamond and the Purple Jar” taught me that at- 
tractive exteriors may conceal hollow interiors. 

1852 Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a 
novel which helped to start the Civil War. 

1863 Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, a brief 
dedication speech which has served as a new charter for a 
reunited America. 

1868 Horatio Alger, Jr.’s “Ragged Dick,” the first of 
a series of success stories for boys, which set an ideal of 
honesty and hard work. Compare this with the ideals now 
being established by Captain Marvel and Superman, who 
have merely to say “Shazam” in order to possess super- 
natural powers. 

1872 The Montgomery Ward Catalog, which made 
available to every home via the mail order, the appurte- 
nances of civilizations; this probably did as much as any one 
thing to standardize the American way of living, especially 
in rural areas. 

1884 Mrs. Lincoln’s “Boston Cook Book,” which helped 
to provide the same standardization for American meals, 
and to introduce some variety into our steak and cornmeal 
diet. 

1888 Edward Ballamy’s “Looking Backward,” a stimu- 
lating social prophecy which foresaw the radio and other 
scientific inventions improving the lot of the lower classes 
in the America of the twentieth century. 

1890 William James’ “Principles of Psychology,” the 
first readable book about the new science which is now 
dominant in education, medicine, and industry. 

1894 Dr. Holt’s “Care and Feeding of Children,” a 
medical handbook for the home which undoubtedly cut 
down the death rate among children. 

How, then, can we learn to avoid these common con- 
fusions, these mistakings of the show for the reality? How 
can we acquire the power of discrimination? I suggest that 
we must try to develop for ourselves two more senses, in 
addition to the five old or the nineteen new senses of 
physiology. 

First of these new senses is the aesthetic sense, or the 
sense of good taste, which will reveal to us, after constant 
practice, the difference between the good and the bad, in 
art and conduct. There are men who make a good living 
as “tea tasters,” sensitizing the taste buds on their tongues 
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until they can tell by the flavor the kind, the locale, and 
the grade of tea leaves. If the individual can improve his 
physical apperceptions to this point, he can do the same 
for his mental and moral taste. To say of college graduate, 
“He shows bad taste” in his manners, his dress, his talk, 
his companions, his recreation, or his reading is a serious 
reflection upon the education provided by his college. 
The other new sense, which is even harder to acquire, is 
the sense of humor. Some people insist this cannot be 
taught or even acquired, but is innate. I am not so pessi- 
mistic. I believe all of us have it, but in many it is undevel- 
oped; we say of such that they have “lost their sense of 
humor.” Essenially it consists of an ability to perceive in- 
congruities—the fat man slipping on the banana peel, the 
Falstaff in love, the self-important boaster revealed as a 
fool. Of course, it exists on many levels, from the lowest 


pie throwing to the highest wit, and the state of our educa- 
tion is revealed by the thing at which we laugh. The 
individual can, however, improve his own sense of humor 
by trying to see himself as others see him, by viewing him- 
self objectively. As Robert Burns remarked, “It would 
from many an error free us, and foolish notion.” If we 
can see ourselves clearly, perhaps we can avoid another 
common confusion, that of our outward reputation with 
our true character. 

This should bring me to the conclusion . . . When we, 
like Alice in Wonderland, are confused and befuddled by 
the similarities of phrase which conceal a vast difference 
of meaning, or by the clever misinterpretations of propa- 
ganda, let us call a halt to sift the true from the false, to 
discriminate fairly, to apply our new senses of good taste 
and good humor. 


Democracy — the New Creed of Life 


ACTIVELY DEMONSTRATE OUR BELIEF IN ITS SUPERIORITY 


By LESTER BOWLES PEARSON, Canadian Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y., June 16th, 1947 


graduates of the schools of scientific quarrying and 

cultural wall decorations were told that they were about 
to leave the academic tranquillity of their ivy-covered caves 
and were urged to face—with clubs held firm in resolute 
hands and courage carried high—a world, complex and con- 
fused, with more tossing and trouble than it had ever pre- 
viously known. 

Since that first prehistoric graduation, every conceivable 
appeal, every known maxim and platitude, as well as many 
carved for the occasion, have been aimed at the defence- 
less heads of those about to leave their colleges and, shall I 
say, begin their educational experiences? The material and 
the method are now both hallowed by tradition; “You who 
graduate, we salute you! We, who are about to go to work, 
return the salute”! 

It would be intriguing, if possibly a shade depressing to 
the orator of the occasion, if the unspoken reactions of those 
graduating could be recorded on some machine and played 
back to the speaker when he later returned to his quiet 
room to try on his new hood. These reactions would, no 
doubt, range over all the emotions—from the awed aware- 
ness of an unforgettable experience felt by the Edinburgh 
students who listened to Barrie speak on “Courage”, to the 
—well, to the way that you will probably feel about any- 
thing I may say today. 

I refuse, however, to be on the defensive in this matter, 
because the occasion—or rather my participation in it as a 
speaker—is not of my own contriving. It comes from my 
inability to refuse any invitation from your President who, 
not so long ago,—well, not so very long ago—supported and 
encouraged me tirelessly and effectively on the playing fields 
of Oxford when we were both attempting to adapt, he with 
great success, our trans-Atlantic skills to new and strange 
athletic mores and techniques. 

Though resolved, then, not to be defensive about my ap- 
pearance here today, I would not wish to swing to the offen- 
sive extreme like John Jay Chapman once did in his reply 
to an invitation to give the commencement address at his 
old school. He was asked to talk about education, and he 
refused with some vigorous words which included the fol- 
lowing: 


[: is not recorded when the first group of stone-age 


“Is the education of the young the whole of life? I 
hate the young. I’m worn out with them. They absorb 
you and suck you dry and are vampires and selfish brutes 
at best. Give me some good old rum soaked club men 
who can’t be improved and make no moral claims.” 

I do not go so far as that—and I expect equal charity on 
your part. 

What should one say on an occasion like this? At a 
moment when you who are graduating may be expected to be 
more interested in your own immediate future than the 
future of Hungary or Greece or Austria; when one job, 
if 1 may put it so, in the hand seems more important than 
an economic recession in the bush. 

I know, however, that you will pardon me if I talk about 
things which may seem to be somewhat remote from these 
close-to-the-heart subjects, because I know you will realize 
that the remoteness is unreal and illusory; that if we don’t 
worry ourselves about what goes on today across the Danube 
or the Ganges, our more intimate and appealing hopes and 
ideals will be lost and frustrated once again in a welter 
of blood and disaster. 

But what words can one use in discussing these larger 
matters? Words, I fear, are not as rare and respected as 
they once were. They have been used too often to confuse 
rather than enlighten; to obscure evil designs rather than 
glorify great ideas. One cannot escape a feeling of futility 
in the effort to find some which may have a real meaning 
for you and which may, perchance, plant an idea in your 
minds that will be of some value in the days ahead. 

“The days ahead’; these words have in 1947 as deep 
and questioning a significance, for good or ill, as they ever 
had at any time before. Has there ever been a period of 
history when we, especially those of us who are leaving our 
colleges, have concentrated more on what is to happen and 
less on what has happened, except when it seems to provide 
a key to the future? This concentration, born of the tragic 
years behind us, has more of fear than hope in it, as we seek 
for an answer to the riddle of “the days ahead”. It is hard 
to forget the ominous political failures and the startling 
scientific successes of the last thirty-five years. 

History, I know, should supply a useful corrective to the 
gloom and worry of our time. We may, I suppose, gain 
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some comfort from the knowledge that man, faced with the 
sad memories and the grim consequences of his failures to 
live peaceably with other men, has often accepted as in- 
evitable the prophecies of a doom that he has somehow man- 
aged to escape. Pessimistic speculation about the future, 
therefore, is always a risky intellectual pursuit. In the 18th 
Century, the British Empire was lost beyond salvation on 
the eve of its greatest hour of imperialistic expansion. “I 
dare not marry; the future is so dark and unsettled” —said 
William Wilberforce in 1790. The confusion and turmoil, 
after Napoleon’s new order had collapsed on the field of 
Waterloo as the old guard charged into the sunset and died, 
seemed to many to presage total domination of Europe by 
the Czar's muscovite hordes, whose presence aroused in the 
minds of Western Europeans emotions that have a familiar 
ring today. But a few years later the Cossacks had retired 
to the Don, and Europe was given the chance, which it 
did not take, to work out its own salvation through the co- 
operation of democratic national states. Some 30 years later, 
on his deathbed in the midst of that enviable if somewhat 
stuffy era of calm and contentment which we have called 
Victorian, the great Duke of Wellington sighed “I thank 
God that I am spared the ruin that is gathering around us”. 
In history, ruin and conquest are both relative terms. 

‘The fact is, that to every challenge given by the threat of 
evil and destruction, there has always been the response from 
free men. “It shall not be’. By his response to these chal- 
lenges, man has achieved not merely salvation, but growth 
and progress. 

If there are enough of us today, for instance, who believe 
in the response of freedom to the challenges of revolution 
or reaction and are willing to back that belief with action, 
we will defeat the challenge. I dare to suggest, however, 
that the challenge is more menacing today than ever before, 
because it has behind it dark and dreadful forces of ruthless 
power and skill, with all the resources of science at their 
command. 


Therefore, in spite of the comforting historical parallels 
that | have drawn, the developments of the recent past and 
their dread implications for the future, mark out our age, 
I think, not merely as another period of wars and post wars 
with the trend of human endeavour and political progress 
disturbed but not destroyed, but as one of those great divides 
on the map of history that determine man’s evolution over 
many thousands of years. 


In his first age, man reached and crossed one such divide 
when he learned how to make fire and stone implements. 
There were doubtless people then who thought that this 
result of his curiosity and inventiveness would mean total 
destruction; the death of all people in his world, an area of 
a few hundred square miles, the compass at that time of 
man’s mind and energy. 

The next stage was the discovery of the opportunities, 
and the methods to realize them, of an agricultural exist- 
ence, which made possible some form of stable social and 
political grouping. Did some pessimist see in this coming 
together and this settling down of men the end of free 
enterprise ? 

Then, many thousands of years later (we are now in the 
period of recorded history) an urbanized mechanical civiliza- 
tion was established which would have been recognizable 
and understandable to the citizen of 1947. This civilization 
remained unchanged in essentials from the Assyrians until 
the age of research into the physical sciences began, a few 
hundred years ago. With the culmination of this research 
in the freeing of atomic energy we now stand on the edge 
of another divide, the most formidable one of all, which sets 


our age off from all its fellows. Those who are not content 
to dodder unthinkingly down into the abyss of atomic de- 
struction, must contemplate the future with fear and horror, 
mixed with exaltation. Fear that man’s soul will not, in 
time, master the stupendous achievements of his mind. Hor- 
ror, at the thought of what will surely happen if this mastery 
is not achieved. Exaltation at the prospect of what could 
be done for human happiness if it were achieved. In the 
events of our day, there is little to warrant putting the 
hope above the horror, the exaltation above the fear. We 
can only pray that in this contest, the race will not be to the 
swift, and that morality will be given time to creep within 
touching distance of the mind. 

These sweeping achievements of science have accentu- 
ated the disharmony between politics and geography; be- 
tween economics and humanity; between sovereignty and 
security. Science has indeed made One World. It makes 
a mock of distance. Ottawa is now closer to Nanking than 
it was to Rochester 50 years ago. Science also scorns na- 
tional boundaries which give no protection against guided 
ideas or guided missiles. It is “One World” in this physical 
sense; but let us not be deceived by slogans, the sloppy sub- 
stitutes for thought. Let us not be fooled by thinking that 
propinquity means peace, or that rubbing shoulders always 
means friendliness, never friction. One physical world does 
not promote international co-operation. It merely makes the 
penalty greater for non-co-operation. One physical world 
will not, in fact, mean progress until we get one political 
and spiritual world. There is hardly a sign of this kind of 
“One World”. What is worse, there are many signs of 
“two worlds”. 

The international anarchy of many competing sovereign- 
ties was bad enough, but the circle of their hatreds and 
blood-letting was, at least, not all embracing. Savagery and 
sorrow were not total. But now the political and economic 
pressures that science has made it possible for the powerful 
to exercise on the weaker, above all the effect of scientific 
developments on the means of making war, have reduced 
to a handful the number of political units which would have 
any chance of survival, through their own efforts, in a war- 
ring world. Science has also made well nigh impossible the 
popular uprising against a tyrant. No mob can successfully 
storm a Bastille when dive bombers fly over it. So we are 
now in the era of the superstate and the superdespotism. 

This trend, from many worlds to not one, but two, would 
be dangerous enough in any event, but when the division 
between these two worlds is in the minds of men, and not 
in the lines of a map, then we are on the very edge of 
the abyss. 

The greatest menace to peace today is this division of 
the world into two basically opposed forms of society; a 
division which transcends all national boundaries. One 
form which respects the dignity and decency and liberty of 
the individual and in which government is justified only 
by the contribution it makes to his welfare; the other, in 
which the individual is nothing but a mere cog in an in- 
human machine, where there is no rule of law, and where 
the omnipotent state moulds the man into conformity with 
the mass, and if he will not so conform, crushes him. 

If these two worlds are to survive, they must find a 
formula for mutual tolerance and co-operative endeavour 
within the United Nations, in the hope that this co-opera- 
tion between governments may lead to friendlier relations 
between peoples. Such relations can never be achieved, how- 
ever, unless the peoples are given a chance to know each other, 
and this, totalitarian governments refuse to permit. Further- 
more, we who believe in a free way of life must not com- 
promise with our fundamental beliefs, as the price for co- 
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operation. We must also insist that the United Nations be 
permitted to progress and grow into what it is not now— 
an organization capable of preserving the peace. In that 
upward progress every effort must be made to include all 
states, but if this is impossible, then we must decide whether 
to adjust our pace to that of the slowest member, which 
may mean walking backwards, or to go ahead towards a 
really effective international order with those states who 
are willing to co-operate for that purpose. 

That is the most important international decision of all— 
which may one day have to be made—whether to maintain 
the universality of our international organization by the re- 
tention of the requirement of a unanimity which means the 
lowest common denominator of action which is inaction— 
(the no runs—no hits—no errors principle)—or whether 
to make the United Nations into a really effective organiza- 
tion even if it means going ahead only with those who are 
willing to make national sacrifices to achieve the great inter- 
national objective of peace and prosperity. 

This last choice can be accepted only as a last despairing 
resort, because it means that two non-co-operating worlds 
will face each other, in fear and suspicion, armed with the 
two most horrible weapons ever conceived in the armoury 
of destruction; (1) atomic and bacteriological bombs to sear 
and destroy the body, and (2) all the media of mass propa- 
ganda to destroy the soul. One weapon can blot out a half 
million men in ten seconds. The other can make a whole 
people believe that black is white; that blood is wine, that 
a stone is bread; that slavery is freedom and Hell is 
Paradise. 

If we reach this dread position, where the two worlds 
face each other in open emnity, then peace will rest on one 
shaky foundation alone; the knowledge that, although vic- 
tory in war will indeed mean the conquest of a whole 
world, it would be a world destroyed; that the arch of vic- 
tory would be erected on a pile of ruins. If peace is to be 
ensured, however, it must be on a better basis than the 
certainty of obliteration from defeat and the probability of 
disaster from victory. 

How can we find this better basis and prevent the de- 
velopment and clashing of these two hostile worlds? By 
making our own way of life and government so demonstrably 
better than the other, that the realization of its superiority 
will penetrate even the most powerful of curtains. Such a 


result must be achieved if there is to be one world on any 
other basis than the jail or the cemetery. But we will never 
accomplish it merely by attacking other peoples and other 
systeins. 

To the forces of despotism and reaction of right or left 
we must oppose a democracy, a free way of life which is 
proud, dynamic and assertive; which proves itself by the 
contribution it makes to man’s happiness, and which by its 
achievements, not merely by its words, demonstrates its 
superiority over any other form of social and political or- 
ganization of man. The demonstration must be positive 
not negative; proud and not apologetic. We should not be 
on the defensive. We are not looking backwards! ‘Totali- 
tarianism is as old as sin. Democracy—as we know it and 
not as despots define it—is the new creed of life and hope 
and progress. We are the pioneers and adventurers. The 
others are the reactionaries. So let us not leave the field 
to the dark invaders, at home or abroad. 

Success, however, in this eternal quest for something good 
to oppose the evil nihilism of the revolution of destruction 
which is threatening half of the world today, can only come 
through the resolve of the individual free man to make dem- 
ocracy work. He must be possessed of an ambition that 
exceeds self and of a vision which sees beyond his own bench 
or office or field. 

I listened to a philosopher not long ago combine poetry 
and politics in a talk which I shall not soon forget. He 
defined education as “the creation of finer human hungers”’. 
Only this kind of education could produce what he called 
the “democratic gentleman”, the only person capable of 
finding, for the problems of the days ahead, not absolute 
solutions, for there are none, but, as he put it “proximate 
solutions for insoluble problems”. This democratic gentle- 
man was defined in striking words by my philosopher as a 
man who is “integrated and has forgotten it—who moves 
with easy ways among the multi-forms of modern life find- 
ing his own peace in the calm at the heart of the storm... 
a man who finds inner reward enough to justify life, what- 
ever external ills may befall and who, when he calls upon 
himself, finds somebody at home”. 

May the University of Rochester continue to produce this 
“democratic gentleman” and may you who graduate today, 
when you have to call on yourselves in the challenging days 
ahead, always find somebody at home. 
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S a businessman, it requires no little temerity on my 
part to appear before this august assemblage to dis- 
cuss “General Education for Business and Industry.” 

There are several reasons why I accepted your invitation. 
The principal inducement was the challenge that it presented. 
For here was the impelling impetus to do some long-delayed 
personal analysis; to dig down through the accretion of forty 
years of business experience and make an inventory of what 
a general education has meant to me individually. As a 
result, I now have won that satisfaction of mental craving 
which always follows the crystallization of amorphous ideas 
into convictions of solid shape and substance. So regardless 
of what your individual feelings may be a half hour hence, 
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I am already your debtor for the opportunity you have afforded 
me to re-examine in a retrospective light the benefits of what 
used to be called a liberal education—now a general educa- 
tion—for business and industry. 

I have long had a deep and abiding interest in young 
college graduates. In fact, | owe a group of several hun- 
dred such men in our own Company a lasting debt of grati- 
tude. Their mental acumen, boundless energy and unswerv- 
ing loyalty have enabled certain of us older men in the 
organization, including myself, to occupy the positions we 
do. I have long held the conviction, moreover, that a college 
education is of tremendous assistance—not only in making 
a living but in making a life. So, as the beneficiary of such 
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training myself, I should have felt a traitor to the cause, 
had I failed to raise my voice this morning in behalf of that 
type of education which I regard as vital for any man who 
aspires to business leadership. 

First, let me trace briefly the history of American com- 
merce and industry for the past century. It seems to me 
that four general types of businessmen are clearly discernible, 
corresponding roughly to what might be termed four stages in 
the evolution of business in the United States. One type over- 
laps another and one can find examples of businessmen of all 
four types existing contemporaneously. The mere fact, however, 
that a sharp and clearly demarked classification in each in- 
dividual case is impossible, does not impair the validity of 
the general conclusion to which the analysis leads. 

In the sort of business which existed prior to the Civil 
War we find a predominance of the first type, namely, the 
owners of small individual businesses, largely local in charac- 
ter. This does not imply that there were not commercial 
organizations of noteworthy size and potency in antebellum 
days, but certainly there was nothing then that compared 
in scope or magnitude with corporate enterprises of the 
20th Century. 

The second type embraces the so-called captains of indus- 
try: the Jay Goulds, the Commodore Vanderbilts, the Jay 
Cookes, the Andrew Carnegies, the John D. Rockefellers— 
developers of transportation systems, exploiters of natural 
resources. Such men were frequently ruthless in their deal- 
ings with the public and customarily did not hesitate to 
utilize every means at their command—banks, insurance 
companies, corporations—to promote their own personal and 
affiliated interests. 

The third group is more difficult to define. Generally 
speaking, it consisted of corporate speculators and plungers. 
This class followed more or less closely on the heels of the 
old captains of industry and in many instances endeavored 
to emulate their methods. “There was this difference, how- 
ever: ‘They were usually merely business executives, not 
owners of their own businesses. Hence, they made their 
fortunes by using the resources of their own concerns to 
help each other reciprocally in their various speculative 
ventures. In the field of finance, the difference between 
the old-time banker who considered himself primarily the 
trustee of his stockholders’ and depositors’ money, and the 
speculative banker whose chief object was to make quick 
profits by participating in as many syndicates and promo- 
tions as possible, was never so clear as during those years 
of riotous speculation in the late 1920's. 

Although candor compels the admission that there are 
still perhaps a few of the third type operating today, yet 
any fair observer can also truthfully affirm that the fourth 
type is steadily appearing in larger and larger numbers— 
its emergence being hastened by the growth of American 
business generally. I refer to what are commonly known 
as “career men” in business: men who can never hope to 
own any large portion of the enterprise of which they are 
a part; men who realize that the bonanza days of the old 
captains of industry are over; men who see in_ business 
something more than the mere making of money; men who 
are imbued with a deep sense of social stewardship; men 
who are keenly sensible of the fact that they are the 
trustees of other people’s money with heavy responsibilities 
to discharge to employees and the public as well as to stock- 
holders; men who find deep spiritual satisfaction in the 
direction of their brains and energy toward the creation 
of a better and more abundant life for all of their fellow 
human beings. 

Despite all that may be said by caustic critics, despite the 
existence of Babbitts by the score and hundred, I submit 
that there has never been a period in the world’s history 


when there has been so much progress toward the goal of 
sounder trade morals, higher business ethics, and a keener 
sense of social responsibility in industry as there has been dur- 
ing the past quarter century. And in this whole effort we 
find the career man—usually, but by no means always, a 
liberally educated man—in the forefront of the battle to 
raise the standards of the business of which he is a part. 
Men of this fourth type expect to find their future in the 
profession of business just as surely as the skilled physician, 
lawyer, teacher or architect anticipates finding his future in 
the honorable practice of his calling. 

What are the characteristics of a profession? The first 
paragraph of the code of the American Medical Association 
reads: “A physician should be imbued with the greatness 
of his mission and the responsibility which he habitually in- 
curs in its discharge.” A deep sense of responsibility seems 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of all professional 
workers, and the recognition of that personal responsibility 
to be the root of professional ehtics. Pride in the discharge 
of that responsibility, in fact, is a large part of the reward 
of professional services. On all three counts, namely, rec- 
ognition of responsibility, a desire to adhere to ethical stand- 
ards, and pride in the honorable discharge of responsibility, 
American business is rapidly becoming professional. And 
no businessman can hope to become a real leader today 
without conscious or tacit acknowledgement of that fact. 
On every hand evidence may be seen that the executives of 
our business and industrial institutions are recognizing more 
and more that they are professional administrators of what 
many of them regard as quasi-public trusts. 

Aristotle said in the 4th Century B.C.: ‘From the pres- 
ent mode of education we cannot determine with certainty 
to which men incline, whether to instruct a child in what 
will be useful to him in life, or what tends to virtue, or 
what is excellent; for all these things have their separate 
defenders.” Debate regarding the basic educational prob- 
lems which he posed 2300 years ago is going strong today 
and will probably still be under way when groups like this 
get together a century hence. Certainly I am not presump- 
tuous enough to believe that I can make any particular con- 
tribution to the discussion. However, when education for 
business and industry is under consideration, there are some 
significant lessons, I think, that we can draw from what 
has been going on for generations in the learned professions. 

As we all know, schools of law, medicine, architecture 
and theology frequently—in fact, usually—require a gen- 
eral education as a prerequisite to admission. This holds 
good even though the subject matter in each instance is 
largely confined to a single primary sphere. Certainly 
none of these professions could be more complex in its de- 
tails or more far-reaching in its implications than present- 
day American business. Consider the variety of raw mate- 
rials which modern industry requires; the multiplicity of 
the products that it produces; its complicated technique of 
manufacture and distribution; its intricate problems of 
finance; the countless number of people affected by its 
operations; the vast geographic areas covered by its activi- 
ties; its effect on the general body politic—economically, 
sociologically and politically. The successful solution of 
all these problems is of vital importance to the world at 
large. So would it not be perfectly logical, speaking in 
collegiate terms, for the profession of business to ask a 
Bachelor of Arts degree of those who seek admission to 
its graduate work rooms where its activities are being car- 
ried out—not on any laboratory or pilot plant basis—but 
on the grand scale of actual practice, with the lives and 
happiness of millions of human beings at stake? Of course, 
there is no such requirement and never could be in real life, 
but nevertheless American industry and commerce should and 
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must look to our colleges and universities in an increasing 
degree to provide its future leaders. 

After all, what is the essential difference between one 
industrial organization and another making similar goods; 
one commercial house and its competitor? All, in essence, 
have the same sort of bricks, mortar, machinery, tools, mate- 
rials and working capital, and all employ human beings. 
Whether one forges ahead and another stands still or drops 
behind, is determined in the last analysis simply by the 
quality of the brains in the one institution as compared with 
the other, coupled with the capacity to use those brains at 
the right time. The success or failure of every business 
enterprise is traceable to one source, and one source only, 
namely, somebody’s mind, for no one has yet invented a 
machine that can think. And the present economic and 
political confusion at home and abroad constantly calls for 
minds of larger and larger caliber if American business and 
industry are to discharge their full social responsibility in 
this sorely troubled world. 

The technique of engineering, law, medicine and architec- 
ture is being taught effectively in professional schools be- 
cause, for one reason, each of these professions concerns 
itself primarily with a highly specialized group of facts— 
in other words with a single, well defined, rather clearly 
circumscribed field of activity. Many professional schools 
of business have also been organized and in years to come 
they will doubtless wield increasing influence. [| submit, 
however, that so vast and varied is the scope of modern 
business that the teaching of business per se presents a 
peculiarly difficult problem as contrasted, for example, with 
legal instruction. The common law, Federal and _ state 
statutes and municipal ordinances provide the ficid on which 
the legal game is lustily played with all the rules of pre- 
cedent to guide it. Corresponding methods of instruction 
have been adopted by leading schools of business adminis- 
tration. The interpretation of case data in respect to busi- 
ness problems, however, is confronted with very real 
obstacles, for the simple reason that the game of business 
is played on a field that has no metes and bounds—apart 
from legal restrictions—save those imposed by the limits 
of human ingenuity and perserverance. No two business 
problems ever present exactly the same characteristics. Dif- 
ferences in personnel, in manufacturing methods, in distribu- 
tion procedure; differences in price levels, profit margins, 
financial strength, competitive conditions, corporate spirit 
—all merge in a constantly changing kaleidoscope which 
makes the solution of today the problem of tomorrow. 

After all, the real professional school of business is found 
directly in the field of industrial and commercial life. Its 
permutations and combinations are unlimited in number; 
its pharmacopoeia is not stocked with standard remedies; 
its ruling statutes cannot be crystallized in codified form; 
its practice and procedure cannot be reduced to the math- 
ematical equations of engineering formulae; its charts and 
compasses and chronometers cannot be synchronized. Could 
there be any better reasons than these why education of 
exceptional breadth and length and depth is required to sail 
its uncharted courses? 

Here, it seems to me, we approach the kernel of the 
whole question of the value of a general education for 
business and industry. As President Lowell of Harvard 
University said years ago: “Dealing with the concrete does 
not lead to knowledge of the abstract.” The inability to 
see a situation in the large, the hesitancy of the vocationally 
trained mind to indulge in flights of imagination and thereby 
enlarge its scope, are not infrequently the result of the cen- 
tripetal influence of professional education too closely 
focussed and too narrowly applied. Lowell was right: 
“Dealing with the concrete does not lead to knowledge of 
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the abstract.” Consequently, we see too often electricians 
instead of electrical engineers; surveyors instead of civil 
engineers; mechanicians instead of mechanical engineers; 
conveyancers and pettifogging attorneys instead of lawyers; 
hack writers instead of real journalists; draftsmen instead 
of architects; pedagogues instead of professors; and imper- 
sonal, hair-splitting specialists instead of the old family 
doctor who was capable of sizing a patient up as a human 
being, not as a conglomeration of separate organs and glands! 
So by all means let us go as far as we can in the teaching of 
business as a profession but in the same breath let us realize 
the vital importance of resourcefulness, constructive imag- 
ination and vision in modern business; then intensify the 
development of these characteristic through the broad stim- 
ulus that a general education affords. 

Huxley said that a liberally educated man has an intellect 
which “is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready .. . 
to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind.” Everett Dean 
Martin asserts that the distinguishing characteristics of a 
liberally educated man are: Emancipation from herd opin- 
ion, self-mastery, the capacity for self-criticism, suspended 
judgment and urbanity. In my own thinking I came to 
the conclusion years ago that any man could claim to be 
liberally educated—whether he ever attended college or 
not—if he had, first, a storehouse of facts; second, trained 
his mind to think straight; third, acquired mental humility; 
and fourth, developed within himself a sense of the fitness 
of things which we in business call judgment. 

A storehouse of facts: I mention this first because it 
seems to me that perhaps it is the least important in itself. 
Certainly, however, no man can lay claim to being “gener- 
ally” educated unless he has stowed away in his mind a 
certain mass of information about men and things. In 
my own case I have never had occasion to use for any prac- 
tical purposes what little | ever knew about binomial 
theorems, integral calculus, the periodic law in chemistry, 
the Mendelian theory of inheritance, the choral odes in 
Greek tragedies, the scanning of Latin verse, the quantita- 
tive theory of money, the intricacies of Anglo-Saxon roots, 
the history of the Hyksos kings in Egypt, or the details of 
the plot of Othello—but all have affected my enjoyment 
of life and I am sure have aided me in developing any bit 
of mental resourcefulness or imagination that 1 may possess. 

The ability to think straight: How rare an accomplish- 
ment and yet how vitally important if a man is to succeed 
in any business or profession. If education has failed to 
give a businessman the ability to analyze a given problem, 
that is, to break down the facts in any situation so that he 
can see the component parts clearly; and then to synthesize, 
to put together the clearly revealed facts as they stand 
out before him, in the proper patterns to form new 
concepts leading to logical conclusions, then I maintain 
that he can lay no just claim to being a really educated 
man. ‘The mental discipline of a general education helps 
substantially in the acquirement of such ability. 

Mental humility: If I were asked to pick out the one 
paramount benefit that a general education should bestow 
on a businessman, I should place mental humility—tolerance 
for other people’s opinions—above all others. My personal 
observation indicates that the so-called self-made man finds 
this factor of tolerance more difficult to acquire than any 
other characteristic of a liberally educated mind. It is not 
surprising that this should be the case because the man who 
has had to learn all of his lessons in the bitter school of 
experience naturally is prone to reason that having achieved 
his goal, the only road by which it can be attained is the 
one particular route that he has laboriously travelled. As 
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a matter of fact, his course may have been a very devious 
one, full of blind alleys from which he extricated himself 
only by the time-hallowed, trial-and-error method. Some- 
one else, meanwhile, may have found a far better road to 
the same objective, just as we see today the crooked high- 
ways of the past being straightened out for the dense motor 
transport of the future. Nothing could be more fatal to 
mental progress than such an attitude. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. So one of the invariable requirements 
of a general education should be that the student pursue 
at least one subject far enough to realize how little he ever 
can hope to know about it when he compares his own 
knowledge with that of the real master minds in that par- 
ticular field. 

| recall vividly how this realization first was thrust upon 
me, thanks to my old professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Like most youngsters I had studied arith- 
metic, algebra, plane geometry and trigonometry in high 
school. When I went to college I thought that I might 
eventually want to be an engineer. Hence I elected all of 
the work in mathematics required for the first two years 
of engineering as a part of my liberal arts course, including 
spherical trigonometry, analytical geometry, higher algebra 
and differential and integral calculus. Then just as | 
began to think that I was really getting somewhere as a 
mathematician, my old professor called forcibly to my atten- 
tion the fact that I had not even touched the field of applied 
mathematics: thermo-dynamics, hydro-mechanics, — rigid 
dynamics, adiabatics, permutations and combinations, the 
theory of probabilities, the kinetical theory of gases, let alone 
celestial mechanics; that compared with a Descartes or 
Laplace, my acquaintance with mathematics was that of 
an infant scarcely able to lisp! 

I could not solve an equation in integral calculus today 
if my life depended on it but I tell you that nothing has 
ever happened to me that did more to mold my adult men- 
tal outlook than that experience. So whatever else you 
college administrators may do to your budding businessmen, 
| hope you will compel them to pursue at least one subject 
well beyond its elementary stages to a point where there 
will come upon them with the burst of an exploding shell 
an overwhelming sense of their own mental limitations, 
because that is the attitude in business that produces mental 
humility, open-mindedness and the spirit of inquiry and 
tolerance. “Knowledge is proud that it knows so much; 
wisdom is humble that it knows no more.” Cowper’s adage 
applies with peculiar force to those of us in business and 
industry. The closed mind of the businessman who thinks 
he knows it all, insulates him from the constructive sug- 
gestions and criticisms of his associates and thereby paves 
the way for his own ultimate failure. 

A sense of the fitness of things: When I refer to a sense 
of the fitness of things as being one of the characteristics 
ot a liberally educated man, | am thinking not merely of 
urbanity—the ability to conduct one’s self under any given 
set of circumstances as a gentleman. My _ underlying 
thought goes further than that and applies with equal force 
to a man’s moral fibre. A sense of the fitness of things, as 
I employ the term, is not mere social polish or intellectual 
veneer. It permeates a man’s whole being. It leads him 
intuitively to reject the spurious and the false, to welcome 
the genuine and the true; to repulse baseness and vulgarity, 
and welcome nobility and refinement in tho.ght, emotion 
and action. There is a Hindu saying that “Knowledge, 
like water, takes the form of the vessel into which it is 
poured.” Education that does not mold the character of 
the human receptacle, spiritually and morally, is readily 
transformed into lethal poison for the individual and social 
dynamite for the body politic. 


Our gross neglect of general education for the past three 
generations is principally responsible for the social dynamite 
that lies all around us in fearful proximity to the lighted 
fuses of domestic demagogues and foreign fanatics bent on 
the destruction of our free institutions. With fatuous com- 
placency we have steadily cut ourselves off from the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sources from which our freedom stems: 


-The Greek philosophy of what constitutes a good life; the 


ancient Roman concept of civic virtue based on a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men; the Christian ideal of the infinite 
worth of the individual in the eyes of a Sovereign God, 
which all of the collectivists deny. 

These basic principles are the wellsprings of the liberal 
tradition from which flows our triune system of constitu- 
tional representative democracy, private competitive busi- 
ness, and civil and religious freedom. Liberal education in 
the classic sense of that phrase is the sole source from which 
these fountainheads of American freedom can be renewed. 
For well-nigh a century now we have been placing less and 
less emphasis on the study of religion and classical history ; 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; the writings of 
Cicero; the works of the great English political theorists 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries; and the profound discus- 
sions of political philosophy by the founders of our own 
nation. 

On the other hand we have constantly given more and 
more emphasis to the physical side of life, forgetting that 
“dealing with the concrete does not lead to knowledge of 
the abstract.” We have thereby lost the crusading faith 
in our free institutions which characterized the early days 
of this Republic. Meanwhile, the virus of collectivism 
turned loose on the world by Karl Marx in 1848 has done 
its fateful work. A host of our own people have fallen vic- 
tims, and wittingly or unwittingly have become carriers of 
its deadly infection into our churches, schools and labor 
organizations and even into our government itself. The 
cancer of state socialism has already eaten far deeper into 
the American body politic than most of us realize. 

The only possible cure is a sweeping and speedy revival 
of the type of general education for which the colleges and 
universities of Pennsylvania were so noted in the early days 
of the Republic. A well-informed, articulate, courageous 
citizenry is indespensable to the maintenance of political, 
intellectual, economic and spiritual freedom.. Hence, gen- 
eral education for business and industry will be indeed a 
hollow mockery if it does not include the broadest possible 
understanding of, and training in, the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a Republic of free men. 

There are rich personal dividends too in a “general edu- 
cation for business and industry.”” As he approaches the 
meridian of life, the mind of the businessman naturally 
turns more and more to the significance of what he is here 
for, of what his education and experience mean in terms 
of individual satisfaction and happiness. The current runs 
swiftly ; each passing year seems to go more rapidly. Before 
we know it, the tides of life run their course, and we 
either pass swiftly into the world to come with the dying 
words of Cecil Rhodes on our lips, “So much to do, so 
little done,” or sit quietly for a little while and watch the 
stream of human life sweep by on its inevitable march to 
the end of time. 

As those rare moments come in the midst of the turmoil 
and pressure of modern industry when the business leader 
can lay aside his burden of responsibility, he finds in a 
well-stocked mind, a mind that has been educated in the 
most truly liberal sense, a source of joy and inward satis- 
faction that the world of activity and stress and strain can- 
not give. In short, a general education yields dividends 
of mental pleasure and spiritual joy in one’s riper years 
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that nothing else—neither money, nor position, nor power 
—can supply. No matter how harshly or how kindly time 
may deal with him, so long as he retains his mental facul- 
ties, nothing can take from such a man the inner peace, the 
kindly stimulus, the joy of quiet hours of meditation that 
proceed from a mind that has garnered a storehouse of 
facts and has cultivated unceasingly the capacity to appre- 
ciate the good, the beautiful, and the true. 


“Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying, 
My dog and I are old, too old for roving; 


Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 





I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your mountains, nor your downlands, nor your valleys 
Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 

Where your young knight the broken squadron rallies. 
Only stay quiet, while my mind remembers 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers.” 


—Masefield 


The Hall of Heroes 


QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR ADMITTANCE 
By DR. FRANK GLENN LANKARD, Dean of Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey, June 7, 1947 


Pearl Maus, there is a story by an author who prefers 
to remain unknown that goes like this: “Suddenly | 
found myself standing before a great building. There was 
a wide entrance, approached by a long flight of broad steps, 
at the top of which in the shadow of a great doorway stood 
a man. When I went up to him and asked, ‘Will you please 
tell me what this building is?’ he answered very graciously: 
“*This is the hall of heroes. Would you like to see 
through it?’ 

“*Thank you very much,’ I said and followed him in. 

“When we entered I found myself in the center of a 
magnificent hall, around the inside of which ran marble 
staircases leading to the different floors. All was silent, and 
when my guide spoke to me, his voice was echoed along the 
high walls and balconies like the soft deep notes of a cathe- 
dral organ. ‘Here we enshrine,’ said he, ‘the memories of all 
heroes from the least unto the greatest. Let us go in.’ 

“Turning, I saw opposite me an open door; and over the 
door was written, ‘Heroes of Battle.’ I think that you 
would be able to tell the names of a great many whom I saw 
there as I walked slowly down the long aisles of that great 
chamber. Men who had fought and won great victories, 
men whose defeat had been glorious because they had all 
their wounds in front. Leonidas, who fell at Thermopylae; 
Horatius, who kept the bridge; Nelson, with his armless 
sleeve; and Gordon, without a weapon. There, I saw, too, 
heroes of the World War, many of whom I had known, 
and I was overwhelmed with a feeling of sadness as | 
thought of the sacrifice of so many young lives lost in 
battle. I saw that the face of my guide was shadowed with 
sorrow, too, as we came to the end of the room and passed 
out into the great hall. 

“Tet us go to the next floor,’ he said. ‘Some day the 
nations of the world will learn to love each other and then 
“Men will beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” ’ 

““T wish thac were true today,’ I said. 

“It will surely be true some day,’ he answered. 
you can help to bring it to pass if you will.’ 

“<T will do all that I can,’ I promised, and my guide's 
face brightened as he turned to me and smiled. 

“When we reached the landing at the top of the stairs, I 
saw before me a door over which was inscribed ‘Heroes of 
the Lonely Way.’ Here were the pioneers—men who had 
cut their way through the jungles of dark continents, who 
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had scaled unconquered mountains, crossed waterless deserts, 
discovered the source of rivers, sailed over unknown oceans, 
and pushed their way along the very rim of the earth. | 
felt ashamed that I knew so few out of that brave multi- 
tude; but I knew Columbus and a few others, and my guide 
stopped me every now and then, and told me stories of deeds 
of courage and faith and endurance which have done more 
for the world than all the conquests of the sword. 

“As we ascended the second flight of steps my guide 
pointed to an open door before us, over which was written 
‘Heroes of Truth.’ Then he spoke as I had never heard man 
speak before of the glory and beauty of truth, of the con- 
flict that is waging between truth and error, and of the 
certainty that truth will triumph in the end. With my 
heart aflame at his words I entered the room and saw the 
hosts who had stood bravely for the truth in places where 
error was powerful and had many followers. Socrates was 
there, with the cup of hemlock in his hand; and Luther was 
there, who defied the Pope as he nailed his thesis to the 
door; and all the noble army of martyrs was there, from 
Stephen to Margaret Wilson, who was tied to the stake in 
Solway Firth and drowned by the rising tide because she 
refused to deny what she believed to be true. 

“T could have stayed a long time in that glorious cham- 
ber, but my guide led me on, and we came to the last stair- 
case of all. It was broader than all the others, and was 
made of something which hushed every footstep into silence. 
On the steps were written the words ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
Over the door which opened for us into this gallery was in- 
scribed ‘Heroes of love.’ My guide did not enter this room 
in front of me as he had done each time before, but, standing 
at one side, motioned with his hand that I should pass in. 

“T found that this room was the great dome crowning the 
building which I had seen from the outside; but it was big- 
ger and higher than I could ever have thought. At first I 
imagined it was empty, but it was the marvelous light that 
blinded my eyes. Then, in the very center, I saw a cross, 
with a man crucified upon it. A moan escaped from my 
lips. ‘Jesus!’ I whispered half to myself. As I grew accus- 
tomed to the light I found that the room was not empty; 
indeed, it was the fullest of all; for the walls seemed to 
stretch away in the distance, and the dome seemed to rise 
into mist, and all the mighty space was filled. Slowly | 
began to distinguish faces: I saw David Livingstone, who 
gave his life for the people of Africa; I saw James Chalm- 
ers, who gave his life for the savages of New Guinea; I 
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began to see quite plainly the multitude that cannot be num- 
bered of the heroes of the cross. Then I caught the sound of 
music. It came up from the bottom of the huge building, 
as if every kind of hero, from the least to the greatest, was 
joining in one mighty chorus. It filled the room in which I 
stood. | heard the words at last, ‘Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, 
be unto our God forever and ever, Amen.’ 

“I felt I could endure it no longer. I turned and left the 
room, and run down the staircase with the music ringing 
in my ears and a great throbbing in my heart. In the hall 
at the foot of the staircase my guide was waiting for me. He 
walked with me to the great entrance, and said in the 
kindliest voice, “You will be here some day?’ ”” 

I dare say any one of us may find a place in the Hall of 
Heroes if we should come to possess certain qualities and 
develop certain habits of mind and heart. What are some of 
these qualities ? 


I 


A lecturer of international reputation once appeared be- 
fore an audience of young people and threw them back on 
their heels with this question: ‘““What have you ever done 
for the world to justfy your necks’ not be wrung in the 
next 5 minutes?” Most of these young people had little or 
no defense. 

Some young folk act as if the world will give them some- 
thing for nothing. I know a young lady whose father has 
given her $200 on each birthday anniversary and on Christ- 
mas Day from the time she was a baby. She is now 26 years 
of age. Such parental handouts can make it very easy or 
some undisciplined young people to get the idea that life 
is a gigantic Santa Claus. I beg of you not to believe that 
slogans, or cleverness, or even a college education will give 
you something for nothing. 

Do you aspire to become a writer? You will need, then, 
to prepare yourself in the most exacting way for the task. 
Do you aspire to achieve power in oral expression and be- 
come an accomplished public speaker? You might recall 
that Cicero shaved his head and forced himself into seclu- 
sion until he had mastered the art of oratory. And don’t 
forget that Demonsthenes, the greatest orator of the ancient 
world, stammered in his youth and had a weak voice. 
Iemonsthenes, with indomitable courage, according to tra- 
dition, spoke with pebbles in his mouth until the stammering 
disappeared, and practiced hour after hour before the pound- 
ing waves of the sea to make his voice strong. 

There may be parental hand-outs in external things, but 
in the things of the mind and the spirit we never get some- 
thing for nothing. We have been passing through a very 
dangerous and troubled period in our national life and we 
have tried strange social and economic experiments. Perhar 
it is not too early to issue a call for the return to the good 
old-fashioned American doctrine of hard work. 


Il 


Have you a right to expect to start in life where your 
parents are now? If your father drives a Packard or a 
Cadillac, do you have a right to expect to start with one, 
too? The chances are that he didn’t. Some people are fond 
of telling the story, or variations of it, of the young chap 
just out of college who, when applying for his first position, 
inquired, “Is there a vice presidency open?” There is 
something laudatory about this attitude but there is a very 
real danger in it. In a city where I once lived, two young 
people got married and went to Europe on their honeymoon. 
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While the young couple were away, their doting parents 
decided to surprise them by purchasing for them a beautiful 
home and furnishing it with all of the latest appointments. 
These young people were soon so bored with life that life 
itself was a burden. What was the trouble? It was cer- 
tainly not that they had nothing to eat, or to wear, or a 
place to lay their heads. On the contrary, they had too 
much. They had so many things that they were sated— 
they were fed up. By their parents and their own false sense 
of values, these two young people had been robbed of all 
anticipation and the joy of realization. 

It is fun to dream and plan for the future. When things 
come too easy there is no struggle, no planning, no anticipa- 
tion, no delayed but happy realization; and life goes sour. 
Recently, a young chap in Miami, Fla., lost his job. He had 
been making a lot of money. It was a bad bump. “It’s an 
awtully bad set-back,” he said. Perhaps it was not nearly 
so bad as he thought. And, it was well that it happened 
while he was young. There are few things in life more 
dangerous than succeeding too fast. There are more people 
than we realize who are living disappointed lives for this 
very reason. Witness the young man who achieved an of- 
ficer’s rank in his country’s service and who must reconcile 
himself to living his life as a clerk or in some other non- 
managerial work. 

It is well to remember that your parents have been all of 
their lives climbing to the place where they now are and they 
have had all of the fun and anticipation of its accomplish- 
ment. Do not expect to start where they are now. Life just 
isn’t built this way. And don’t want it this way, for you 
would lose all of the thrill that comes from climbing and 
achieving. 


III 


, 

If you would have a place in the hall of heroes, you will 
need some fundamental convictions by which to order your 
lives. 

When you step into a department store and consider a 
dozen articles of purchase, you are aware that each article 
has a definite price. What determines the price? Quality, 
cost of production, transportation, all enter into the deter- 
mination of price. 

We behave in certain ways. Why? Our behavior is 
determined in part by custom, habit, and to a certain degree 
also, by our convictions or our sense of values. We say, for 
example: 


Honor is better than dishonor. 

Honesty is better than deceit. 

Happiness is better than gloom. 

Chastity is better than promiscuity. 

Fair play is better than poor sportsmanship. 
Justice is better than injustice. 


Why are the things in column left better than the things 
in column right? One further consideration: Will the 
things which we count most valuable today change alto- 
gether in the next decade? What is it that gives stability 
to some things so that they remain in colunm left century 
after century? It is at this very point that some fundamen- 
tal convictions come into play. There are those of us who 
are convinced that honesty, honor, happiness, chastity, fair 
play, and justice remain as great stabilities century after 
century because they are reinforced by a universe that is 
structurally built this way. These qualities, we are con- 
vinced, are as much builded into the framework or structure 
of our universe as supports and girders are builded into a 
skyscraper. We are talking about nothing else than the 
fundamental characteristics and the ultimate behavior of 
the universe in which we live. We either take the position 
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that our universe is erratic, mechanistic, and unintelligent 
or that it is reasonable, dependable, and friendly. 

Like it or not, you have to come to terms with these fun- 
damental convictions in life and make some commitments of 
your own, if you’re not to be a copycat. If you choose to 
have any independence at all, you are forced to live your 
life by certain choices. You will line up, sooner or later, by 
choice or habit, with column left or column right and these 
convictions are your price-tag. They constitute your sense 
of values and determine what you stand for. 


IV 


Please allow me to set before you a modern trinity. This 
modern trinity consists of faith, courage, and grit. 

Some people who pride themselves upon being very prac- 
tical sometimes do very foolish things. They contend that 
they will move forward only as the facts dictate; that is, 
when knowledge stops, they stop. But is this really good 
sense? If Columbus had acted on this theory he would be 
sitting on the deck of the Santa Maria in Genoa’s harbor 
yet; and if, in turn, everybody else had been equally hard 
headed and practical, the Indians would still be chasing the 
deer and the antelope over the open spaces, and hunting 
buffalo on the Great Plains. 

The men and women who get there first, open up new 
horizons, and push back the curtains of ignorance are those 
who have faith. For faith, in the final analysis, is a willing- 
ness to venture forth on a reasonable hypothesis. Some 
young people want to become lawyers, doctors, or ministers. 
They can have no absolute assurance guaranteed in advance 
that they will be successful in these careers. They can only 
appraise their assets, submit themselves to the rigorous train- 
ing required, and then have faith that they will succeed in 
their chosen professions, 

Some of us are not altogether satisfied with our world. It 
is not exactly a good world by any standard. There is still 
too much poverty. Wars occur all too frequently. There 
are too many pressure groups. Famines occur all too often. 
Management and labor are still too far apart. Nationalism 
is much too arrogant and irresponsible. But is a better 
world impossible? It is not impossible to men and women 
of faith. The future always holds something for the man 
who keeps faith in it. 

You will need courage, too. Only 20 years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock a man had pushed 
through the dangers and wilds of New England and had 
climbed to the summit of Mount Washington. This kind 
of courage became so characteristic of early Americans that 
the courage of the pioneer became proverbial. 

But there is also another kind of courage. We have had 
in our college four desperately handicapped students. One 
was totally blind, but in spite of this handicap he made 
almost a straight “A” average. I recall that one day a group 
of students were standing in the foyer of the college building 
and bemoaning the terrible state of the weather. After 
awhile the blind student spoke up and said, “Oh, this isn’t 
bad.” Everyone seemed suddenly to feel ashamed and there 
were no more gripes against nature. 

When a soldier deliberately draws fire to himself (as 
many of them did) so that the enemy location might become 
known and his buddies saved, courage has not perished from 
the earth. But we shall need a lot of courage of another 
kind. We shall need to have the courage to try again and 
again in the face of the most discouraging disappointments. 
We shall need to take up where local and international con- 
ferences have failed just because we are convinced that we 
must master the technique of living together in a family of 
nations. 

Perhaps even more than courage we shall need grit. 





When we were children we were delighted by the fable of 
the tortoise and the fleet but fickle hare. Many people make 
a fast start, then falter and fizzle out. It takes perseverance 
to run life’s race under the most trying circumstances and 
finally win. Have you come upon a dream or an ideal that 
for the moment means everything to you? Cultivate, then, 
the virtue of persistency until you become like the prophet 
as described by Horace Traubel: “He said: ‘I see.’ And 
they said: "He's crazy; crucify him.’ He still said: ‘I see.’ 
And they said: ‘He’s an extremist.’ And they tolerated him. 
And he continued to say ‘I see.’ And they said: ‘He's 
eccentric.’ And they rather liked him but smiled at him. 
And he stubbornly said again: ‘I see.’ And they said 
““There’s something in what he says.’ And they gave him 
half an ear. But he said as if he’d never said it before: ‘I see.’ 
And at last they were awake. 

Many a man has won in life just because he would not 
accept defeat, in other words, by sheer grit. He lost his job 
but he secured another. He lost his money but he earned it 
back again. His friends lost faith in him but he won new 
friends. He lost his health but by careful living regained it. 
He didn’t have a formal education but he pulled himself up 
by his own boot straps. When storm clouds gathered he 
always managed, somehow, to see the silver lining. He just 
kept on keeping on. 


V 


I suggest that you have an obsession. Yes; I am aware 
that obsessions are usually dangerous. Obsessions are akin 
to fixations and the psychologists tell us to beware of them. 
There are, however, some obsessions that are so glorious 
that, when they become a habit of life, they take on the 
proportions of magnificence. Some years ago Lloyd C. 
Douglas wrote a book in which his principal character made 
a thrilling discovery. When someone did him a favor or 
ministered to a special need with money, kindness, friendli- 
ness, or encouragement, he was quick to repay it. But in- 
stead of returning the favor to the one who had helped him, 
he passed it on to someone who really needed it. This ex- 
perience was so amazingly gratifying and so compelling that 
it was called the magnificent obsession, and gave the book 
its title. 

And so I suggest that you have an obsession, but let it 
be a noble one. Any one of us can have a magnificent obses- 
sion. There are in our city a very kindly man and his wife 
who get great satisfaction from seeking out poor but deserv 
ing boys and girls and making it possible for them to have 
voice lessons or other educational advantages which other- 
wise they could never have. It is really great fun to send a 
kid to camp who otherwise would be forced to play in 
crowded and dangerous streets and spend all of his sum- 
mer nights within stifling walls. 

Develop an obsession but make sure it is a magnificent 
obsession. 

VI 

Be quick to give encouragement. 

Recently I was driving through Morristown, N. J., 
where they train the seeing-eye dogs. I saw a man come up 
to the curb with his dog. He was perhaps 45 or 50 years of 
age. “Pathetic!” you say. We agree. But, in the next 
block there was a young man in the uniform of the United 
States Army being led by another faithful dog. Here was a 
young man standing on the threshold of life. He will need 
a lot of encouragement before he is through with life. 

Almost anyone of us can give encouragement, and no one 
can begin to tell what astonishing results it may achieve. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. It was a beautiful afternoon 
in the autumn season and thousands of people had gathered 
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in a great stadium to witness athletic games and races. The 
chief event of the afternoon was the 5-mile race. Eight 
splendid-looking young Americans came up to the starting 
line amid the plaudits of the crowd and, at the sound of 
the gun, went off on the long, gruelling race. For a time 
they kept well together, but after several laps one of the 
runners began falling behind. At first no one paid any atten- 
tion to him until he seemed to be well nigh out of the race. 
Occasionally a thoughtless person in the crowd would taunt 
him and call out, “You might as well drop out and give 
the cinder track a rest!” ‘This taunting mood was conta- 
gious and soon there were many people laughing at him and 
calling out witty expressions at his expense. It was clearly 
evident that he was thoroughly discouraged and was rapidly 
talling behind. At the moment when he appeared to be hope- 
lessly defeated, a man in the grandstand said, “It is poor 
sportsmanship to treat the poor fellow in this manner. He 
needs encouragement and I propose that we try an experi- 
ment.” The next time the tired and discouraged runner 
came in front of the grandstand our kindly gentleman 
clapped his hands in applause. The runner was startled and 
looked up as if surprised that anyone should be interested in 
him. The next time, our friend was joined by several others 
who added their encouragement. What effect, if any, did 
it have on the discouraged runner? He reacted as if he 
were suddenly connected with a dynamo. A new courage 
flamed up in his breast, and renewed strength went coursing 
through his tired limbs as he overtook and passed one after 
another of his fellow contestants. Ten thousand people now 
were standing and cheering as the runner sped forward. 
And, with a phenomenal burst of speed that only moments 
before seemed utterly impossible, the once discouraged run- 
new threw himself forward and finished second in the race. 
No one needs to point out the moral of this story; but the 
fact remains that without encouragement he would have 
been hopelessly beaten in the race. 

Some of us are handicapped by physical infirmities. Some 
of us have bad health. Others of us have poor heredity. All 
of us are in need of a cheering word now and then. Giving 
appreciation and encouragement are not only great fun but 
the results are truly amazing. 


Vil 


The law of life is give and live. It would be quite pos- 
sible to respond to the multiplicity of financial appeals and 
finally land in the “poor house.’”’ But there is another kind 
of giving. It is giving of oneself. This kind of giving is 
like a lighted candle. It retains its own light while giving a 
light to thousands of other candles. 

In Palestine there are two seas. They are both fed by the Jor- 
dan River that gathers its headwaters from the rugged moun- 
tains of Lebanon and the snows of majestic Mount Hermon. 
‘The Jordan, which is known to the natives as “the descender”’ 
because of the rapidity of its fall, pours its sparkling waters 
into the beautiful Sea of Galilee. ‘There are numerous little 
villages that dot the shores. Trees grow on the banks and 
birds find welcome there. The waters of the sea are teeminy 
with fish and a familiar sight is the fisherman toiling with 
his nets. The Sea of Galilee is a sea of life and beauty. The 
Jordan flows on in its tortuous path, weaving ani bendiny, 
but keeping a southerly course until it ends in the Dead Sea. 
The sea is well named for it is a sea of death. There are no 
villages dotting its shores. Trees have not attempted to grow 
in the saline soil. There are no fish living in its waters. 
Birds have no place for their natural habitation. A steaming 
wave of heat rises constantly from its surface. It is, in reality, 
a dead sea. 

What is it that makes these two seas so unlike one another 
that one is teeming with life while the other is heavy with 
death? It is the same river and the same water that flows 
into both seas. What makes the difference? The Dead Sea 
receives and holds and dies. The Sea of Galilee receives and 
gives and lives. It is a parable of life. The law of life is 
give and live. 

May I urge, in closing: Do not expect something for 
nothing. Do not expect to start where your parents are now. 
Hold onto some fundamental convictions by which to steer 
your lives. Hold before yourselves the modern trinity of 
faith, courage, and grit. Have a magnificent obsession. Be 
quick to give encouragement. And believe that the law of 
life is give and live. 

These are some qualities that will give you a niche in 
the hall of heroes. 


“The American Method of Pricing” 


ONE DOMINANT FIGURE — THE CUSTOMER 
By ERNEST R. BREECH, Executive Vice-President of the Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 
Delivered before the American Marketing Association, New York, N. Y., June 11, 1947 


HEN your chairman invited me several weeks ago 

to make a few remarks here today, he suggested 

that I take the title “The American Method of 
Pricing.’ Perhaps my talk should consist of these three 
words: “There isn’t any.” 

Kor the American method of pricing is selling a baked 
potato for 60 cents in a 62nd Street restaurant and drench- 
ing 50 tons of potatoes with gasoline in Alabama to keep 
them off the market. It is selling for $65 a pair of ladies’ 
shoes with no toes and no heels, weighting only a few ounces 

and then selling for $4.49 a pair of serviceable, water- 
proofed men’s shoes weighing three pounds of good, solid 
leather. 

The American method is to put a price of $246 on a 
fur wrap for a poodle dog and sell a well-styled, good 
quality three-piece men’s suit for $38.50. It is selling a 
second-hand automobile for $500 more than you have to 
pay for a brand new one of the same kind. 


The American method of pricing is a government sub- 
sidy to support prices of some products while manufacturers 
of other products lose their shirts in trying to get new 
markets by under-selling their competitors. 

The American method is to price a new style of pen for 
$12.50 before you get into mass production and then sel! 
it for 79 cents when millions of customers can be per- 
suaded to get in line to buy one. It is sticking the customer 
S10 for dinner in a swank restaurant where he can get a 
kick out of being seen with famous people, and putting a 
price of $1 on a four-course chicken dinner at a church 
benefit to raise money to buy food for starving people in 
Europe. 

Let me, therefore, confine my remarks on this compli- 
cated subject to a general observation and some facts about 
pricing a product I know something about—automobiles. 

The general observation which I want to mention at 
the outset is that sooner or later all of us, in my opinion, 
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are going to wake up to the fact that much of today’s 
thinking on prices—both by the businessman and the rest 
of the public—is based on nostalgia rather than on facts. 
We remember automobiles at $800, but we forget that when 
we could buy a car at that price, farm prices were 40 per 
cent of their present levels, wages averaged slightly more 
than half the current rates, and the nation’s goods and 
services were valued around $80 billion annually instead 
of the $180-odd billion of today. 

Business activity now is equalling or surpassing the levels 
of the most enthusiastic designers of post-war blueprints, 
and buyers’ incomes have increased accordingly. 

While we are all aware of these changes, many people 
have identified the drastic shift in the economic level of the 
country principally as a price increase—and much of it is. 
Attention even in this area, however, has consisted chiefly 
of the chant that “prices are too high,” without attempting 
to recognize which prices are “too high,” or “high in re- 
lation to what?” The feeling is pretty deep and general 
that low prices are good prices—particularly if the low 
prices apply to the goods you want to buy instead of those 
you want to sell. And I might point out here, too, that 
the usual definition of low is merely how “low” prices were 
in the good old days. 

It is a fact that against any such nostalgic yardstick, 
prices today are high. Our problem, it seems to me, is to 
examine the background of the present price level and to 
determine whether we can discover some more contemporary 
measurement. 

The race for higher and higher prices has been uneven. 
The farmer in 1941 started from what was probably one 
of the poorest positions, but right now he seems to be the 
winner by some lengths. In April 1947, while the general 
level of wholesale prices was 83 per cent above—or almost 
double—the level of early 1941, farm prices had shot up 
over 150 per cent. In the past year, some 65 per cent of 
the rise in living costs came from food prices and an addi- 
tional 13 per cent from increases in the price of clothing. 
In the auto industry, retail prices have risen about a third 
as much as farm prices. Obviously, the farmer is in a 
much better position to buy a car than he was in 1941. 
On the other hand, the average industrial worker, who 
usually buys his car on time, today finds that his monthly 
payments for a new car—on a 15-month basis—will take 
slightly Jess than 1% week’s pay compared with slightly 
more than 11%4 weeks’ pay in 1941. He had the advantage 
in 1941, however, of spreading his payments over an 18- 
month period. 

With the cost of living increasing generally, it is not 
surprising that there has been a hasty scrambling toward 
higher industrial wage rates. Labor sought the quickest, if 
not the wisest, solution to its immediate living cost problem. 
To argue that such a policy is short-sighted is not likely to 
impress a worker who has just spent his whole week’s pay 
on last month’s groceries. He has not been convinced that 
such wage increases are an illusion or that a more far- 
sizhted course would be in the direction of price cuts. 

It is natural to expect, I think, that there will be a great 
resistance to a downward movement in wage rates. Grant- 
ing this, I do not see how the prices of most manufactured 
goods can be expected to fall substantially. I think it is 
idle to talk of a serious reduction in prices of most manu- 
factured goods when wage rates and other costs are rising. 
There will be readjustments, of course—some prices are 
going to fall, and some have already begun to decline. But 
on the whole, it is economic day-dreaming—a wishful re- 
membering of days past—to join in the chorus which keeps 
calling for 1941 prices. 

In our own case, the cost of materials we purchase at 


Ford Motor Company has risen 47 per cent since 1941. 
Steel, alone, costs nearly one-third more than we paid in 
1941, and our average hourly wage rates including addi- 
tional increases that have come from extra payments and 
benefits since 1941, have increased over 60 per cent. Con- 
struction costs of our new facilities, including four new 
assembly plants, reflect increases that, by February 1947, 
nearly doubled the prewar level. 

This has meant that our break-even point—the volume 
at which we can just manage to cover costs—has shot up. 
I understand that this is not unusual, for from what I have 
been able to gather, break-even dollar volumes in industry 
generally have increased materially. 

We should also remember that even businesses which are 
breaking even, in the accounting sense, are in fact liqui- 
dating their plant assets. Current costs do not provide 
sufficient funds to replace, at today’s prices, the capital 
assets now being used up. The manufacturer will have to 
rely on new capital funds for these replacements, to the 
extent that reduced dividends or improved efficiency in ma- 
chines and management do not compensate for these extra 
costs. 

So when I am asked—as I am every day—when Ford is 
going to sell a car at a 1941 price, I reply, “Immediately— 
when we can buy steel at 1941 prices, when we can add 
capacity and equipment at 1941 costs, and when our em- 
ployees work for 1941 wages.” I generally add a post- 
script, by saying, “However, if wages and material prices 
stay put, and if you are willing to wait for the price on 
your Ford to go down because of increased efficiency, and 
the future follows the pattern of the past, you may be able 
to buy your car in 20 years at 1941 prices.” 

I do not regard this, however, as a satisfactory answer. 
Nor, I think, should any other businessman, almost all of 
whom I know are facing today’s pricing dilemma. ‘There 
is no question that pricing policy right now is one of in- 
dustry’s most serious problems and drifting along with the 
tide is not likely to solve it. 

I do not know the extent to which individual manufac- 
turers have wandered off into the Bad Lands to get all 
they can. But a fact which few of the critics of the pres- 
ent price level have pointed out is that the greatest and 
sharpest rises have occurred in the prices of goods where no 
single seller had very much to say about the increase. It is 
a matter of record that living costs have been much less 
affected by the actions of the manufacturer who has been 
able to make a deliberate price decision. 

This, of course, is not to be construed as a defense or 
absolution for those who have increased prices or held 
them at high levels merely because they wanted to take 
advantage of the market while it lasted. 

Against the background of this general situation, let me 
report briefly the pricing policies and practices of Ford 
Motor Company. 

In our own situation, I think the case is probably as strong 
on the surface for a price increase as it is anywhere in indus- 
try. When we cut prices early in 1947, demand was at a peak. 
We knew that purchasing power was at a record level, 
and that our cars were certainly not “priced out of the 
market.” As I have pointed out, our costs on all fronts 
were mounting. But we felt then, as we continue to feel, 
that our own interest and the interest of the economy would 
be served by taking definite action as far as we could to 
halt the wave of price increases. We recognized, on the 
one hand, that we were operating in a price situation which 
had only a faint similarity to prewar conditions, and that 
this situation would most probably continue to be char- 
acterized by “high” prices. Our price reduction was an 
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investment in the future. 
Ford policy. 

I say “traditional policy,” for some 27 years ago the 
Ford Motor Company—lI have since discovered—took a 
similar step. On Sept. 21, 1920, the late Mr. Henry Ford 
announced a price cut in the face of unfilled orders for 
150,000 cars. Prices of Ford cars were restored to prewar 
level, with an average cut of $142 a car, which amounted 
to about a third of the retail price. 

Commenting on the announcement, the Boston News 
Bureau said, “Ford has thrown profits to the wind,” and, 
in the announcement of the reduction, Mr. Ford himself 
recoynized that he would suffer temporary losses. He 
gambled, however, on the long-run advantages of the price 
cut to the company and to the national economy. His eyes 
were focused on the mass markets of the future. 

This policy was justified then, and we hoped it would be 
justified today. Ford continued over a long period of years 
to make profits by cutting and spreading costs over the 
greater volumes that came with lowered prices. “That pol- 
icy recognizes that the interest of the profit maker—if he 
is to survive—must coincide with the interest of the com- 
munity. 

As was the case in 1920, our January price reduction 
had to dig into the modest profits of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. We were quite prepared for this result and not dis- 
turbed by it. The results of that move have been reassuring. 
At the time the cut was made, we pointed out to our sup- 
pliers that it was a time for long-range planning, and we 
asked them to cooperate with us—to the point that we 
expected them to make a profit. And they did cooperate. 
We received immediately a number of reductions, and hun- 
dreds of price increases that were about to be put into effect 
were canceled. Nor was this response one of mere momen- 
tary enthusiasm. Only last week, one of our principal 
suppliers notified us that his company was at last able to 
follow our action with a sizable decrease. As a sort of 
ironic note, | might point out that, whenever suppliers de- 
creased prices to us, they likewise decreased them to any of 
our competitors who might also be their customers. 

In the current situation, the goal of high volume and 
lowered prices is almost academic in view of material short- 
ages and rising costs. But admitting our immediate difficul- 
ties, we still have the task of arriving at a long-range pol- 
icy, one which attempts to give the proper balance to all 
the complex elements involved in arriving at a sound price 
structure. 

We have so far been unable to establish a precise mathe- 
matical rule for pricing, | am sorry to say. The best sub- 
stitute we have found to date starts with a broad system 
of forecasting, and right in the middle of all our forecasts 
there stands one dominant figure—our customer. All] the 
money we are ever going to get we are going to get from 
him. And so we know that ultimately he sets our price, 
and that we are going to have to live and operate inside 
the limits he fixes. 

So we start by estimating the possible quantities of our 
products customers will take at any one price or in any 
price class. Then, looking two or three years ahead, we 
design to that tentative price. People want new designs. 
Don't ask me whether they should want new designs or 
not. We know they do. And, if you know anything about 
fashion, you are aware of the risks that lie in any designing 
operation. Furthermore, we are not simply designing @ 
car but hundreds of things that make up a car—headlights, 
door handles, lighters, radio grilles, hub caps, etc., ete. 

We know that our customers have a standard of value 
other than a price standard. Our gamble is in finding 
ways and means of giving our customers a car with the 


We were following a traditional 


value they demand at a price they will be willing to pay. 
If we can cut that price or put more value into the car by 
the time that new market rolls around, we are, of course, 
likely to attract more sales—and perhaps it is these addi- 
tional sales that will mean the difference between a profit 
and a loss to us. 

A good and popular design can sell thousands of cars 
and a poor design can cost millions in sales. Low cost de- 
sign starts right in engineering. Unless the car is engi- 
neered properly, it can’t be priced to reflect low cost. 
The engineer has to develop mechanical improvements for 
the sake of economy—just as he has to develop them for 
safety, comfort and convenience. ‘This process goes on con- 
stantly and in every area of the car’s design. 

Average deceleration, for example, has been improved 
three-fold through the use of hydraulic brakes and the uni- 
versal adoption of four-wheel brakes. 

The famous Model T Ford engine developed one-tenth 
of a horsepower per cubic inch displacement, and compres- 
sion ratio was 4 to 1. The 1947 Ford V-8 engine develops 
more than four times as much horsepower per cubic inch, 
and the compression ratio has been raised to 6.7 to 1 or 
nearly 70 per cent greater. 

Meanwhile, mileage has been substantially increased in 
ways which the car owner doesn’t observe. For example, 
the average gasoline mileage delivered by a 1947 Ford V-8 
when traveling at 20 miles per hour indicates that we are 
today moving 136 pounds weight of car per mile per gallon 
as compared with only 80 pounds weight of car per mile 
per gallon for the Model T. 

Such improvements and developments are a function of 
engineering, and large sums of money are spent on research 
and development work. ‘The engineers have to plan cor- 
rectly what fields to investigate; they have to get results 
which are sound, desirable and workable—remembering all 
the while that they are up against a cost barrier. 

While the stylists and engineers are doing their work, 
the manufacturing division has to be on its toes, too. ‘The 
special tools for each line of cars represents a major in- 
vestment and the tooling program alone runs into tens of 
millions of dollars on each line, depending on the extent of 
the change in design. There has to be planning for new 
machines and for adequate facilities, for new processes that 
are to be adopted and for the meeting of our manpower 
requirements. 

The manufacturing division takes the model that has 
been designed and puts 100,000 men and women to work 
producing it—not on paper—not in someone’s imagination 
—but on an assembly line. And when the car comes off 
the end of the line, it must move away under its own power. 

Remember also that the whole machine for production 
must be ready when the right moment arrives a year or 
two hence. It must be set up, tested and working at the 
decisive moment—not a year later, or a month later, or 
even a week later, but at the exact moment it is needed. 
Time is certainly money in a mass production operation. 

There are purchasing problems, too, in this process. We 
are always on the lookout for good companies to draw into 
the Ford family of suppliers. We want low prices—but we 
also want prosperous, successful and ingenious suppliers. 

I want to emphasize to you in this connection that we 
are in a pennies and nickels and dimes business. You may 
not think so, but we are. 

Not long ago, for example, we developed a method for 
improving the wheels on our cars while cutting the cost 
of each wheel four cents. That meant an annual saving of 
$95,000. 

Ford engineers working with a supplier found they could 
improve speedometers by redesigning them and at the same 
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time cut 81 cents from the cost of each speedometer. 
meant a saving of $800,000 a year. 

Believe me, our problem is to cut pennies from thousands 
of items. ‘That's the only way to get dollars off the price 
of the finished car. 

An automobile is not a single product, but a whole sym- 
phony of products. In a Ford DeLuxe Six, four-door sedan, 
for example, there are over 10,000 separate pieces, counting 
every nut and bolt and washer which we buy or manufac- 
ture. A penny saved on a part runs into millions of dollars 
very quickly. Cutting two or three cents from a part— 
or, better yet, eliminating a part—is an achievement of 
greatest importance when you are dealing in terms of a 
million or more cars. 

All the way through this process of designing, engineer- 
ing, purchasing and manufacturing to a cost pattern we 
have to arrive at some reasonable, anticipated volume of 
sales in relation to productive capacity. The term we use 
to describe this is “Standard Volume.” Expressed simply, 
it is the average or normal return of production, generally 
about 80 per cent of capacity, calculated on a 2-shift basis. 

We take the design costs of all our cars and develop a 
price study, showing the probable return on investment at 
this volume. By this method we can test whether a pro- 
posed operating program has reasonable expectancy of attain- 
ment. 

The idea of standard volume is a useful one in price- 
setting, for it is directly related to the profit we expect to 
average over a period. This “standard return” is the rate 
required at standard volume for the company to cover its 
risks, to meet its obligations, and to continue to grow 
soundly. Further, this method of pricing assures the cus- 
tomer that he will not pay for idle plant facilities if stand- 
ard volume is not realized. 

Such a price is obviously only a “standard” in the sense 
of being used for comparative purposes. It is a useful guide 
to judgment, but the actual price set may be lower. The 
final prices are, of course, determined by the competitive 
situation. Whether or not we are able to attain a standard 
return on investment at any one time is chiefly influenced 
by how good business conditions may be, how efficient our 
production may be—or it may depend on the appeal of our 
cars. We find that the standard price offers a good meas- 
uring stick for financial purposes, but we know that the 
real test of our pricing—and of all our policies—come final- 
ly in the market place. And back of all our pricing de- 
cisions is ever present the principle that lowest possible prices 
bring the reward of larger volume. 


This 


Maybe all I have said is that pricing today is difficult, 
and it is. Probably at no time has it been more difficult 
or more important that price decisions be based on as in- 
telligent an estimate of the future as we can possibly make. 
Our economy has developed far past the stage where all 
we have to do is to build up some kind of a cost-plus pricing 
formula and trust to God that people will buy or be in a 
position to buy. 

In this connection, if [ were asked to suggest an American 
pricing policy for today and for the future, I think I would 
suggest that we base any such policy on two elements— 

First, we should strive always to direct our pricing to- 
ward the encouragement of volume—toward greater output. 


I know that there are some situations in which a volume 
market is not practicable—or even desirable, but maximum 
production leading toward lower costs and prices is the 
proven American method. It has revolutionized the whole 
standard of living of our people. 


Here, I think, the big companies have an opportunity and 
a responsibility to show leadership. The biggest enterprises 
often are in a much better position to take action which goes 
with this policy. 

Second, as an element of basic policy I would suggest 
that we take the long-range view in all matters of pricing, 
that we consider not simply our present markets but our 
long-term future markets. This is not only good insurance 
upon the life of any individual enterprise, but it is in line 
with our obligation to give as much stability as we can to 
our industrial economy. 

Both of these elements have one thing in common. They 
recognize the fact that the American consumer is the boss. 
Only what is good for him can, in the long run, be good 
for us. 

However you might define the American pricing system, 
it is not a lazy man’s system. For the American consumer 
is a hard taskmaster. Trying to find out just what people 
want, estimating what they may be able to pay at any 
given time to satisfy those needs and desires, designing, 
manufacturing and delivering to millions of people scattered 
all over the map, persuading them to buy when you are 
ready to sell—this whole formula is always a great and 
thrilling contest full of risks and rewarding satisfactions. 
It is a system which has helped to build a great nation of 
vigorous, skillful, independent people, and it brings out 
the best in men. 

I would not trade the American system—no matter how 
you might define it—for all the other systems in the world. 


P.T.A.—A Link in World Understanding 


EDUCATION, A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
By EDWARD G. OLSEN, Director of School and Community Relations, 
Washington State Office of Public Instruction 


Delivered before the Second Annual Eastern Border Conference of the British Columbia Parent-Teacher 
Federation and the Washington Congress of Parents and Teachers, Nelson, British Columbia, May 17, 1947 


significance as well as a pleasant time of personal fel- 

lowship in a superb setting of natural beauty. Any- 
one who is realistically concerned about the prospects for 
winning peace in our time must realize with UNESCO 
that war begins in the minds of men and it is in the minds 
of men that the foundations of peace must be built. That 
is why friendly, across-the-border sessions like this are of 
potentially greater significance to the future of our world 


, NHIS conference is an occasion of tremendous social 
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than are any number of political conferences called by 
sovereign governments to protect their interests against 
those of other nations. Armaments will fail; treaties 
prove futile; world banks collapse—all structural arrange- 
ments for preserving peace will sooner or later become hol- 
low mockeries unless individuals like us come to know, 
respect and appreciate each other across our international 
frontiers. And so I say, congratulations to the Parent- 
Teacher Federation of British Columbia and to the Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers of Washngton State for 
pointing in practice the only substantial road to world peace. 
‘The P.T.A. can indeed become a solid link in world un- 
derstanding if we will make it so. 

Some years ago, according to the legend, Adam and Eve 
were talking on their way out from the Garden of Eden. 
Having enjoyed many years of quiet contentment, they 
were now rudely thrust out into an unknown world. “My 
dear,” remarked Adam to Eve, “this is the end of an era.” 

How right he was! It was now their lot—whether they 
liked it or not—to leave forever behind the old, familiar 
patterns of living. Now they had to move forward into 
a drastically different and far more difficult kind of living 
arrangements. 

So it is with us today. We stand now in truth at the 
end of an era, for when the first atomic bomb exploded over 
Hiroshima it brought to birth a whole new epoch in human 
affairs. There are those among us who believe that this 
unleashing of primeval forces is as momentous for the future 
of the human race as was the discovery of fire itself. This 
new, incredible power is so significant not because it can 
obliterate an entire city in an instant, but because it shatters 
likewise the very patterns of living to which we have long 
heen accustomed. The Age of Coal and the Age of Oil 
are both nearing an end; the Age of Atomic Power now 
dawns. As the atomic scientists are telling us today, the 
unlocking of the atom now leaves mankind but two politi- 
cal alternatives: to develop a genuine world government 
within the near future, or to burrow underground like 
moles in the earth. With the first alternative, a greatly 
extended civilization of peace and plenty, of beauty and 
freedom could flower upon this earth; with the second, 
however, would come the end of civilization itself as man 
used his best technical brains to destroy the race. 

Sometimes I wonder, as you must do, whether we adults 
have the quality of imagination sufficient to brief our young 
people for the kind of world in which they must carve 
out their destiny. We are the last earth-bound generation; 
they are the first air-borne generation. Can we—so de- 
voted to our traditional habits of thought, our narrow 
prejudices, our petty vision—can we dare to guide our boys 
and girls into this Atomic Age that is going to prove so 
wondrous or so tragic? Yet guide them we must, in the 
hest light we can find, for that is our responsibility and 
therefore our opportunity. We are their parents, their 
teachers, their ministers, their employers, their welfare 
guardians—and their education is in our hands. What re- 
sources, then, have we—all of us together—for developing 
youth education, that is at once realistic for this age, demo- 
cratic in method, and effective in results? How can our 
Parent-Teacher Associations, each in its own community, 
work best as links in world understanding? This is the 
fundamental question I should like to consider with you 
who are here this morning. By way of partial answer to 
that question, I shall suggest three proposals, or policies, 
tor your consideration, 


|. We Must Develop a New Education Based Squarely 
Upon Moral Purpose as a Central Goal. 


In recent vears we learned to our sorrow how great was 
the power of education as used by the Axis nations for 
their own evil purposes. They literally moulded the atti- 
tudes and ideals, the ways of acting and the very thoughts 
of youth toward purposes of world conquest through force 
and cruelty. Well, we have beaten those nations on the 
field of battle, but let us never forget that the menace they 
typified is ever-present still. Indeed, that menace—intoler- 
ance and exploitation of one’s neighbors who happen to be 
of a different race, nationality, religion or social, economic 





background—is now growing more sinister in our two na- 


tions with each passing hour. The old education given in 
most of our homes, school rooms, business offices, and even 
in many of our churches, simply will not suffice in this 
mew age in the history of man. 

A few years ago, John R. Tunnis wrote a book in which 
he described what had happened to the members of his 
1911 class of Harvard University during the succeeding 
twenty-five years. His final conclusion went something like 
this: The light of learning which had first been kindled 
into flame in ancient Greece, nourished in classic Rome, 
protected in the mediaeval universities, fanned into flame 
at Oxford, transplanted to the new world in Harvard, had 
at last produced a generation of men whose supreme am- 
bitions were to make a million dollars, break 100 at golf 
and vote the straight Republican ticket. Tunnis concluded 
sadly that if this is “education” it will not do for the 
times in which we live. Certainly if the past thirty-year 
sequence of World War I, communism, fascism, depression 
and World War II has taught us anything at all it must 
have written in letters of blood and tears the fundamental 
fact that men must learn to live together or learn to die 
in misery and terror. The practical brotherhood of man 
is no longer merely a high ideal. It is now the most press- 
ing of all social needs within nations as well as between 
them. 

No, the old education will not do today. Literacy, cul- 
ture, social status, financial success, getting ahead—these 
are not enough. The imperative necessity of our time is 
for the conquest of ignorance, greed, selfishness and fear 
through social education. We must teach youth that this 
is one world and get youth to act upon that conviction. 
Youth must comprehend the essential nature of our civili- 
zation, must realize that economic depression swept the 
world during the 1930’s because our business arrangement 
could not widely distribute the relative abundance our farms 
and factories could produce. Youth must come to know 
that the Axis terrorized the world in the 1940’s because 
our international system of sovereign nations is now in- 
compatible with the planetary technology and economy we 
have created. Youth must also become inflamed with the 
burning belief that the responsibility and the opportunity 
of their generation is to invent new patterns of political, 
economic, educational and religious organization so that the 
present threat of the Atomic Age may become instead the 
realization of its glorious promise. Unless this generation 
of youth can be motivated to build a world-wide democratic 
society of peace, plenty, tolerance and freedom, they are 
probably doomed and we with them. 

Shortly before the War a friend of mine traveled in the 
Soviet Union with a student group which was studying 
that country. In Leningrad they met an attractive young 
Russian who spoke English perfectly. They soon discov- 
ered that he spoke five other foreign languages with equal 
facility. Inquiring about his background, they learned that 
as a child he had been orphaned by the first World War. 
You will remember that in those days—1917-1918—many 
thousands of young Russian children and adolescents were 
roaming the countryside of that nation as organized gangs. 
They were completely lawless, boys and girls together, steal- 
ing and even killing as they went. This young man had 
been the leader of one of those gangs. As he told the story, 
he expected when he and the others were finally rounded 
up, that he would be shot or at the very least imprisoned. 
Instead, he was sent to school where his natural facility for 
language study became evident. After some years of study 
in school and university he had become an official govern- 
ment interpreter. Then he told how he had just recently 


been offered a scholarship by Columbia University in New 
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York City. How much he wanted to accept that oppor- 
tunity! He had heard so much about America. This was 
his chance to go. “But I could not go,” he told this Ameri- 
can student group, “because my country needs me here. 
War may come and I| will not put my personal desires 
above the need my country has for me.’ Indoctrination? 
Certainly. Propaganda? Probably. Yet the fact remains 
that that young man had a sense of his own significance 
to the nation which had given him his very life. He had 
a sense of belonging; of being wanted by his society; of be- 
ing needed to create it better; of being essential in a crusade 
that was greater than he himself. We may denounce the 
social values which captured his loyalty but we cannot deny 
the strength of that loyalty to those values. 

Our democratic society needs loyalty like that if it is 
to survive long in this Atomic Air Age. Let us offer our 
youth through their homes, schools, churches and service 
agencies a realistic social education directed toward world 
building as its central goal.’ 


2. This New Education Must Give Young People Ex- 
tensive, Direct, First-Hand Experience With Funda- 
mental Processes and Problems of Living in British 
Columbia, in Washington, in Canada, in the United 
States, in the World at Large. 


In this field of method, there are two contrasting ap- 
proaches between which we can choose. To illustrate, I 
shall call these approaches the “Gradgrind” and the “Gla- 
cier” viewpoints. Both refer to incidents in English edu- 
cational history and both characterize our schools on both 
sides of the border. The Gradgrind view of education is 
pictured for us by Charles Dickens in his charming little 
essay called “Hard Times.” Here was Professor Gradgrind, 
an academician of the old school. In his class one day 
appeared a new girl, daughter of a horse trainer. Having 
discovered her father’s occupation Professor Gradgrind fixed 
her with an accusing eye and demanded sternly that she 
define a horse. Define a horse! What could the poor girl 
say? To be sure, she had lived around horses all of her 
life. She knew how to take care of horses, and manage 
horses, and ride horses, but when it came to defining a 
horse she was at a complete loss. “Thereupon the master 
turned to his star pupil, one Bitzer, and that anemic young 
man completed the assignment to the master’s entire satis- 
faction: “HORSE: Mammalian. Quadruped. Graminveri- 
ous. 40 teeth, namely: 24 grinders, 4 eye-teeth, and 12 in- 
cisive. Sheds coat in spring. In marshy country, sheds 
hooves also. Hooves hard, but requiring to be shod with 
iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” And so on, much 
more of the same from Mr. Bitzer. “Now, girl No. 20,” 
said Gradgrind, “you know what a horse is.” 

The sharply contrasting “glacier” viewpoint refers sim- 
ply to a true incident which happened about the same time 
as that portrayed fictionally by Dickens in his account of 
Gradgrind. In an English classroom the sixth form boys 
were studying Swiss glaciers. In the very midst of their 
dull textbook recitation the master slammed his book shut 
with a bang. Startled, the boys looked up. “Young gentle- 


men,” said he, “have any of you ever seen a glacier?” Not 
a hand went up. “Neither have I,” said he. “Yet here 


we sit trying to understand glaciers out of a printed book 
when just across the channel we could find the real thing. 
What do you say that we each save a shilling a week from 
now until Easter vacation and go to S»‘tzerland and see 
a glacier for ourselves.” ‘That they did, and such was the 
beginning, we are told, of the great English school journey 
movement about which I shall say more in a moment. 
Gradgrind or “glacier’—two philosophies of education. 
One insisting that pupils define, classify, construe, tabulate, 


bound, memorize, systematize, verbalize. The other assert- 
ing that children, young people and adults alike need much 
first-hand experience as a basis for understanding their 
world and for developing skills in dealing with it. Two 
philosophies—the old and the new. The Gradgrind view 
we are fast leaving behind; the “glacier” outlook is not 
yet widely accepted. Much of the confusion in education 
today (to paraphrase the poet) grows out of the fact that 
we stand midway between two conceptions of educational 
method, one dying, the other hardly come to birth. Yet, 
there is considerable evidence of progress from the school 
of Gradgrind to the classroom of the living glacier. 

In England, before the War for example, the School 
Journey Association numbered 4,000 members; maintained 
250 youth hostels, and escorted 60,000 school pupils on 
carefully planned excursions within England itself, on ex- 
tended field trips to the continent and on cruises to other 
regions. During the six years before the War 15,000 boys 
and girls were taken on foreign travel cruises as far away 
as North America, Africa and even Australia. In Germany 
the Youth Hoste! Association maintained more than 2,000 
hostels; enrolled 128,000 paid members, and provided over 
four and one-half million night lodgings during one year 
alone. It is interesting to notice that 30 per cent of the 
students utilizing these hostel accommodations were elemen- 
tary school pupils. In France special excursion trains ran 
almost daily from Paris into the provinces and from the 
provinces into the capitol carrying whole classes of pupils 
traveling on school time to learn more about their own 
country through their own first-hand experience. 

In Finland an official School Travel Bureau provided in- 
formation about possible field trips, cost and accommoda- 
tions for all schools desiring that data. 

In Czechoslovakia no one could graduate from high school 
unless he had spent at least 40 nights in youth hostels while 
engaged in first-hand study of his own country’s history, 
geography, industry, people and culture generally. Vital 
means of education that was in those and many other na- 
tions. Directed first-hand experience, under competent 
adult guidance, has proved its worth to the youth of many 
countries abroad. 

Although I cannot speak for Canada I can report that 
in the United States we are fast leaving behind the Grad- 
erind view. Over ten years ago our Federal Office of 
Education discovered through systematic study that over 
four-fifths of the schools enrolling two-thirds of the nations’ 
children were then using the field trip as a standard means 
of instruction. Five years ago the New York State Board 
of Education ruled that in the future no one would be 
certified to teach any of the academic subjects in high school 
unless he had received as part of his professional training 
considerable instruction in first-hand experiencing of com- 
munity life. Field trips, part-time service in social settle- 
ments, churches, civic organizations, and the like, and work 
experiences under supervision were required as part of a 
teacher's professional training. 

Two years ago the Washington State Office of Public 
Instruction established a special division of School and Com- 
munity Relations. The function of that division is to pro- 
mote the wider and more effective use of field trips, resource 
visitors, service projects, work experiences, school camping 
as basic teaching tools along with books and audio-visual 
aids of many kinds. Experimental programs of these kinds 
are now under way in a dozen different school systems in 
our State. Faculty committees on community resources 
are at work surveying the educational resources of their 
communities; cataloging those resources for classroom use; 
issuing information bulletins to teachers, and conducting 
demonstration field trips for the teachers themselves in 
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order that these teachers may learn through their own ex- 
periences the values which lie in such direct contact with 
the processes and problems of life today. In a number of 
these projects the local Parent-Teacher Associations are tak- 
ing a constructive part. 

We have come a long way in the past thirty years. Even 
when I was a youngster any teacher who took a class of 
pupils off the school grounds to study their environment 
firsthand was looked at more or less askance by other mem- 
bers of the staff, as though that teacher was trying to get 
out of some work that needed to be done and who certainly 
would not now have time to finish the book on schedule! 
Yes, much progress has been made, but there is still a long 
Way to go. 

Recently Mr. Beardsley Ruml, inventor of our Federal 
pay-as-you-go income tax plan and one of our best known 
bankers, told a convention of teachers in New York State 
that they would be remiss in their duty to youth unless they 
speedily developed plans and programs for their extensive 
field study under school auspices. Ruml said we should 
have 2 million high school boys and girls on the highways 
of America every year spending three months of their senior 
year in high school studying seriously, but at firsthand, the 
geography, historical spots, literary and artistic shrines, in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments, customs and charac- 
ter of our people from border to border and coast to coast. 

Ruml further proposed that a selective system be evolved 
which would enable outstanding students to extend their 
national tours into Canada, Cuba and to Mexico, and to 
discover still another smaller and more selective group hav- 
ing exceptional talents who should be given the opportunity 
to make tours around the globe. Education? The best 
ever! Cost? Six hundred million dollars a year or there- 
abouts. But that amount, as this hard-headed American 
banker might have pointed out, was about what we Ameri- 
can people spent on two days of the late World War. Can 
we afford education like that? 

Again I would not speak for Canada. But for my own 
country I would point out that last year we American 
people spent for elementary, secondary, college and univer- 
sity public education two and one-half billion dollars and 
at the same time spent for alcoholic drinks over seven billion 
dollars. Apparently we can afford the things that we think 
are most important. 

Education will never be realistic and practical and im- 
portant in our time if it is merely book knowledge filed 
away and soon forgotten. True education must be grounded 
in extensive, guided, first-hand experience with significant 
community affairs. When children and young people ac- 
tively study and participate in constructive community pro- 
grams both they and the community benefit accordingly. 
This point was well made in a radio program featuring four 
high school students from different parts of the United 
States. The young people discussed their problems of the 
future with intelligence and feeling. During the question 
period afterwards the chairman of the program asked these 
voung people the question: “What do you want of us 
older people? What can we do to help you solve your prob- 
lems, to face your future?” The reply came without hesi- 
tation. “Let us work with you now in solving your com- 
munity problems. Your problems now are part of our 
problems in the future. Don’t make us wait to be of use. 
We can think; we can plan; we can act intelligently. Don’t 
push us off with your usual comment, ‘They’re only kids.’ ” 
What a picture of youth—energetic, enthusiastic, gripped 
by a vison of service, being patronized by adults with a 
comment, “They're only kids!” 

We had better not forget how the Axis nations seized 
upon such youthful energies and rallied them to their pur- 


poses, while we, in enlightened North America virtually 
forced our youth to stagnate civically while waiting for the 
time when we would consider them old enough to work 
with adults on projects affecting the common welfare. If 
our young people of today are ever to fulfill their proper 
role in a democratic society, they must have every chance 
to study, to criticize, and to contribute to constructive life 
of their own community. They must learn to work with 
interested adults in developing intelligent programs of com- 
munity action. In many cases the school will initiate such 
action but it can never hope to do the job alone. And thus 
we come to my final major suggestion. 


3. This New Education is a Community-Wide Respon- 
sibility Which Cannot be Delegated to the Schools 
Alone. 


Underlying all modern programs of education is one fun- 
damental principle which is also basic to the whole P.T.A. 
philosophy: The child is a whole being who is educated 
by his total environment. Every experience of his life edu- 
cates him in some manner, in some degree, for good or for 
evil. As Joseph K. Hart, one of our leading American edu- 
cators, has well said: 

“No child can escape his community. He may not 
like his parents, or the neighbors or the ways of the 
world. He may groan under the processes of living, and 
wish he were dead. But he goes on living, and he goes 
on living in the community. 

“The life of the community flows about him, foul or 
pure: he swims in it, drinks it, goes to sleep in it, and 
wakes to the new day to find it still about him. He be- 
longs to it: it nourishes him, or starves him, or poisons 
him: it gives him the substance of his life. And in the 
long run it takes its toll of him, and all he is.” 


... “The substance of his life is his community, and it takes 
its toll...” 
In another place, the same author challenges us to ‘realize 
that 
“The democratic problem in education is not primarily 
a problem of training children; it is the problem of mak- 
ing a community within which children cannot help grow- 
ing up to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined to freedom, 
reverent of the goods of life, and eager to share in the 
tasks of the age. A school cannot produce this result; 
nothing but a community can do so.” 


The problem of making a community fine, wholesome, 
decent, educational in the best sense—of coordinating its 
many resources for the improvement of community life— 
through the shared efforts of youth and adults working to- 
gether on community projects that matter—this is the way 
to build community life better, and at the same time to 
educate our youth in personal responsibility for the common 
welfare! Our young people will learn what they live, what 
they accept to act upon, what fits in with, but goes beyond, 
their own life experience. The school alone cannot provide 
such learning, but the school working in close cooperation 
with all other community agencies can do the job. The 
only question is: can the school and the community really 
coordinate their efforts? 

During World War I, as well as in the recent conflict, 
many of our schools worked closely with community agencies. 
Some of you here today will remember how we sold war 
stamps and collected peach pits during the first World War. 
But after 1918 most of our schools slipped back into aca- 
demic isolation from the larger world. But now, if ever, 
we must realize that the educational isolation of the school 
from its supporting community is as dangerous and as truly 
impractical as is political isolation for a nation itself. It 
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is now abundantly clear that effective youth education must 
be centered in the meeting of community life needs and 
problems, and that this requires cooperative educational 
planning on the part of homes, churches, welfare organiza- 
tions, police departments, courts, service clubs, professional 
groups, business associations, labor unions, veterans organi- 
zations, women’s clubs, P.T.A. organizations, and schools 
together. 

During World War II, many community agencies in 
both Canada and the United States learned to work together 
as they never had before. That war-born cooperation must 
now be maintained and increased, or education will fail its 
responsibility to modern youth. Reducing racial, religious, 
and international conflicts, providing adequate work ex- 
periences and recreational opportunities for young people, 
forestalling juvenile delinquency, improving the standard of 
living, raising cultural levels—these are all educational prob- 
lems which neither school nor any other agency working 
alone can ever hope to attack successfully. In many com- 
munities, however, startling success has been achieved when 
education is conceived as guided living experience, when 
the whole community’s responsibility for providing that ex- 
perience is widely recognized, and when school and com- 
munity agencies really coordinate their educative efforts in 
behalf of youth. 

Unless we link learning with living in the Atomic Age, 
education will fail its basic function no matter how smoothly 
our school program may continue to operate. Bridges must 
be built between school and community—two-way bridges 
on which students and adults alike may study and serve the 
community by bringing the community into the school, and 
by taking the school into the community. Our youth must 
be led to study community affairs, to participate actively 
in community affairs, and to work with adults to improve 
community affairs. This means that children and young 
people will need community cooperation in arranging field 
trips, in making local surveys, in finding opportunities for 
service projects and work experiences under school super- 
vision. Let them come and see how you run your indus- 
tries, your courts, your welfare agencies, your homes! 
Invite them to talk with you about job opportunities, recrea- 
tional needs, youth problems generally! Arrange your 
agency or your enterprise program so that interested boys 
and girls of purpose and maturity can actually get some 
genuine work experience in the real world! World under- 
standing, like true religion, must begin at home. Each of 
our state and local Parent-Teacher Associations can best 
become a strong link in world understanding as it learns 
to help vitalize school education in its own community. 

If we parents and teachers will really cooperate in plan- 
ning youth education, we will discover the rich satisfaction 
of knowing we have done our part to educate our youth 
for their Atomic Age. But if we fail to cooperate; if we 
neglect to coordinate our resources for education, then our 


youth will stand betrayed at their very entrance into the 
new age that is potentially so glorious and yet so fearful! 
This year, 1947, marks the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Parent-Teacher Association and the 
25th year since the Canadian Federation of Home and 
School was established. Past champions of childhood in 
both our organizations have built wisely and well. Yet 
as we pause to honor their memory we know also that it 
is never enough merely to reverence the past, to worship at 
the shrines of pioneers who have led us to the present. 
Our job is to follow their stars into new lands; not to stand 
idly by the ashes of their dead campfires. If we now share 
their vision we shall move forward in their spirit to help 
build ever better the lives and the learnings of our chil- 

dren now and in the years to come. 
I have tried today to present for your consideration three 

propositions: 

1. Education, properly considered, is a function of the 
entire community, not merely of the schools alone. 


2. Education, truly understood, must provide for young 
people much guided, first-hand experience with 
community affairs and problems. 

3. Education, adequately conceived, must be organized 

around the moral purpose of building a better com- 

munity, state, nation and world. 


One word of warning is in order as I close. That is 
implict in the story of the young man who had just returned 
from an enjoyable date with his girl friend. He immedi- 
ately sat down and wrote her a letter, asserting his undying 
devotion. 


“There is nothing I would not do to reach your side,” 
he wrote. 

“T would climb the highest mountains, 

I would cross the trackless desert, 

I would swim the widest ocean to be near you, my 


beloved!” 
Then he added: 


it doesn’t rain’.” 

That is the danger of public speeches! We may be so 
entertained, or so enthusiastic about a problem, or so en- 
amoured of great, shining generalities that we never do get 
around to take appropriate action! 

Believe me, friends, I agree with the preacher who felt 
miserable whenever people told him how much they enjoyed 
his sermon. “Sermons,” he explained, “are not intended to 
be enjoyed; they are supposed to stir you up, to make you 
dissatisfied with present conditions, to get you to act dif- 
ferently in the future—but not to entertain you! If that’s 
all they do, they have failed their task!” 

And so I ask you now: How do you feel about the job 
of your P.T.A. in your community in 1947? Are you 
entertained—or are you challenged? 


“PS. ‘I'll see you Saturday night, if 
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vividly that August night in 1914 when Britain de- 

clared war on Germany. With some other members 
of the British cabinet he waited hour after hour for the 
reply to the British ultimatum. He says they sat waiting 
for Big Ben to strike the hour when the ultimatum would 
expire. At last there fell upon their ears the deep boom 
of Big Ben as it sounded the midnight hour, and the Prime 
Minister's voice—heavy with emotion—uttered the fatal 
words, “It’s war.” 

Lloyd George says that as the great boom of Big Ben 
came through the mdnight air it sounded like doom! 

In the thirty-three years since that fateful night in 1914 
many thoughtful men have wondered, as Lloyd George 
did, whether he may not have heard correctly. Was it 
the beginning of doom to our whole accepted system of life 
which apparently had collapsed so disastrously? Was it 
the beginning of a decline in the system of private enter- 
prise? Was it the beginning of a transition from private 
enterprise to socialism? Was it the entrance of a new era 
in world history in which governments were to take con- 
trol of a large part of our daily life? 

‘The people of every age believe they have entered into 
Men have thought that every 
decade in the last century was a new age. In 1835 a com- 
mencement speaker at a New England college told the 
vraduates that they were “stepping out into a world of 
volcanic upheaval.” However, it is rather difficult today 
to see that there was any volcanic upheaval in 1835. Old 
Andrew Jackson had been President for six years, and to a 
conservative New Englander that may have seemed like 
the end of the world and volcanic upheaval of the worst 
kind. Important things did happen, but nothing in 1835 
vreatly disturbed America’s expanding capitalism and in- 
dustrialism which were beginning then their giant forward 
strides that were to dominate American life for a century. 

A generation ago a philosopher wrote, “It has been the 
tunction of the last hundred years to liberate men; it will 
be the function of the Twentieth Century to control.” As 
we look back over recent years, it may seem that a pro- 
found truth was uttered in that concise prophecy. Every- 
where we are now witnessing a struggle in which men are 
being compelled to choose, not only between nations, but 
also within nations themselves, whether they wish to live 
and work under a controlled or a free economy. The 
world is not one now. ‘Two worlds are today engaged in 
a struggle for supremacy. In the past we have had many 
conflicting worlds but for perhaps the first time in human 
history the struggle reaches into all the nations of the en- 
tire globe and is narrowed to two major philosophies of life. 
There are some students of history who believe that when 
the record of these two world wars is written it will say 
that the single greatest change has been the trend from 
personal freedom and private enterprise to government con- 
trol and socialization in many parts of the world. 

Men like George Santayana ask whether civilization is 
perhaps approaching one of those long winters that over- 
‘take it from time to time. There are cries in the night of 
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a desperate humanity in Europe. There are fitful tossings 
of the human spirit as it dreams of a finer life and a more 
fruitful use of its resources. The human spirit beats against 
the bars in many parts of the world today, and there is a 
mood of weariness. 

Two wars in 25 years with their huge debt, unbelievable 
human suffering, and incredible industrial dislocation and 
destruction have brought us economic problems of great 
magnitude. Specifically, what are some of the problems 
which confront us today? Time will permit the examina- 
tion of only a few of them, and we shall consider them in 
the spirit of the Biblical injunction which tells us to come 
and reason together. 

First, there is the problem of the large Federal debt. 
The total Federal debt rose from $16,185,000,000 on June 
30, 1930, to $48,496,000,000 on June 30, 1940, and is now 
approximately $257 billion. No individual can compre- 
hend the vastness of this latter sum. A debt of $16 billion 
in 1930, which debt we then considered large in relation to 
our past, was equal to $133 per person. A debt of $257 
billion is equal roughly to about $1835 per person, or $7340 
for each family of four persons. 

How large is $257 billion? The sum of $257 billion 
would build a million dollar community house, library, or 
school in 257,000 American communities, or about 5350 
such structures in every state in the nation. 

To see clearly what this problem means, multiply the 
present debt of $1835 per person by the population of your 
community and you have the approximate share of the 
total debt for which your city would be responsible on a 
population basis. If you will multiply this figure by two 
per cent, the estimated interest charge, you will obtain the 
annual interest cost, on the basis of the population of your 
community, exclusive of amortization of the principal. 

At two percent the interest on $257 billion is $5,140,- 
000,000. The interest alone would send 5,140,000 young 
men and women to college and provide them annually with 
$1,000 each to spend. This is about four times the normal 
number of students taking some form of college work and 
more than twice the number now with former veterans 
included. ‘The $257 billion of actual Federal debt today 
would have given every county in the United States: 

(1) a $10 million hospital, 

(2) $10 million for the public school system, gymnasi- 

ums, community houses, 

(3) $10 million for public highways, 

(4) $10 million for county parks, forests, and game 

preserves, 


and would still leave every county over $43 million for an 
endowment fund for maintenance and upkeep of these 
projects. 

The sum of $257 billion would provide an endowment 
fund of over $200 million for each one of 1250 American 
universities and colleges. 

If we could agree not to have another war until this one 
is paid for, we could easily have peace in our time. A 
cynic has said that if posterity inherits this debt it will be 
the end of ancestor worship. 
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Perhaps the most serious aspect of the whole Federal 
debt problem is the seemingly widely held but erroneous 
idea that somehow the war may not really cost anyone any- 
thing. Now that it is all over we can go along just as if 
nothing ever happened. We can somehow just avoid the 
debt and other problems. During the war, factories oper- 
ated on twenty-four hour shifts, inexperienced youngsters 
of seventeen and eighteen years earned unbelievable high 
wages, and families had two or three members at work 
receiving large pay checks. One can hardly blame the 
average man for thinking of World War II in terms of 
what seemed to him like substantial personal prosperity. 

But let us look at the sober facts regarding the so-called 
prosperity of war, and see what are-its real costs. The 
citizen of Great Britain, of the United States, of Canada 
and of other nations has bought savings bonds as he should. 
His funds were necessarily used to build tanks and planes, 
to make ammunition and guns which were destroyed or are 
now unsuitable for civilian use. The bondholder’s funds 
bought tanks and planes and guns, but he expects when his 
bonds come due to use the proceeds for houses, automobiles, 
radios, and electric refrigerators. However, our great gain 
in savings did not come as a result of the creation of useful 
wealth, but through the financing of government deficits. 
The money in large part was necessarily spent on the goods 
of war. A true economic enrichment of our people can 
come only through greater production of useful goods and 
services. The frank facts are that war is not an econom- 
ically enriching process. It is economically destructive. 
When a shell destroys a house that a man has saved twenty- 
five years to own, it takes his savings for another twenty- 
five years to replace it. Bombs destroyed 17,000 houses a 
day in one city. When 17,000 homes are destroyed, it 
takes the savings of 17,000 families for years to replace 
them. When a bomb destroys just one $20 million factory 
that represents the savings of thousands of persons, it 
means that thousands of individuals must save $20 million 
all over again. And to pay off $257 billion in this country, 
it means that millions of us must reach into our pay en- 
velopes to pay taxes for many years. The apparent eco- 
nomic prosperity of war is a sad and tragic delusion. 

We can definitely handle a Federal debt of $257 billion 
as a free people if we are willing to save, to tax, to econo- 
mize in government, and to sacrifice. For example, will 
we hold billions in savings bonds to maturity and then 
perhaps take new securities for twenty of thirty years or 
more in their places. That is one of the tests of the great- 
ness of a people. 

With large national income, with high employment and 
with the best peacetime production in history, a program 
of sound debt reduction is an economic essential. 

First, we have considered the debt problem of the United 
States. Other nations have similar problems, including 
those of greatly depreciated currencies. 

Now let us look for a few moments at another major 
problem, the trend in many nations to socialization, that is, 
to government ownership of industry. 

Since the end of the war, a large part of European in- 
dustry has been either nationalized or earmarked for na- 
tionalization. The process has not been uniform and the 
degree of nationalization varies from country to country, 
but there is no mistaking the trend. 

The Bank of England, which has been in private hands 
since 1694, the Bank of France established in 1800, and 
various other central banking systems have given way to 
ownership by the state. As a rule, these movements toward 
the socialization of banking and of industry begin by at- 
tacking the central banks because the central banks control 
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the right to issue currency and often have a great deal of 
influence on the credit policy of a country. 

In some countries—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, for instance—practically all indus- 
tries employing more than a few men are now nationalized. 
Finance, insurance, mining and heavy industry have been 
nationalized in the Russian zone in Germany. The Gov- 
ernments of Austria and Hungary, after some hesitation, 
have decided to nationalize finance, insurance and heavy 
industry. 

All large-scale industry and commerce, all banks, all 
land, merchant shipping and all kinds of insurance enter- 
prises are nationalized in Russia, and foreign trade has been 
made a state monopoly. Among European countries out- 
side of Russia, Czechoslovakia has initiated the most com- 
prehensive nationalization program. The arms and steel 
industries, coal mines, mineral deposits, great shoe factories 
and most glass and chemical industries are to be completely 
nationalized. In Turkey, the government owns the entire 
metallurgical, mining and transportation industries. 

In western Europe the trend toward nationalization 
moves more slowly. The people stand confused and hesi- 
tant. But in France and Holland the socialization of heavy 
industry is under discussion. In addition, the French Gov- 
ernment has nationalized mining, public utilities, civil avi- 
ation, insurance, and four large commercial banks holding 
55 per cent of all French banking deposits. 

Finally, on the western fringe, in Great Britain, the 
Bank of England, civil aviation and the coal mines are 
already nationalized and the transfer of transport, public 
utilities and important sections of the iron and steel indus- 
try to public ownership may be completed within the com- 
ing months. 

It is an interesting and ironic fact that all of the nations 
of the world, including those in which socialization has 
made substantial gains, are coming to the United States 
for loans and for all types of goods and services. This 
nation in which private enterprise and personal freedom 
have enjoyed their greatest development is the one nation 
in the world in a position today to supply more goods and 
more services than any other single nation or empire in 
the world. 

As one reads this record of the recent trends to socializa- 
tion in various countries one wonders with the poet 
whether— 

The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

We surrender our thinking in depressions and wars 
to many unsound economic ideas. A recent chairman of 
the board of one of the Federal Reserve Banks says he fre- 
quently received letters from persons with independent, not 
to say questionable, thinking on economic problems. He 
received one letter from a writer who discussed some new 
economic and monetary ideas he had developed. As the 
end of the letter it said, “P.S. You don't have to acknow!l- 
edge this letter. I’m just practicing.” Unfortunately, too 
many questionable and unsound ideas are introduced into 
the economy of nations by enthusiastic persons ignorant of 
the complicated operation of business and industry. Goethe 
once said, “The worst thing in the world is energetic igno- 
rance.” 

The trend to socialization is one of the significant eco- 
nomic problems of our time. The problems which grow 
cut of it will become more involved when these nations 
struggle for world trade with their economies backed by 
government-owned industries. 
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A third economic problem which we shall examine briefly 
affects the welfare of the entire world. That problem is 
the one of trade between countries. When foreign nations 
borrow from us, the dollars they borrow must eventually 
be expended in the American markets. The loans enable 
foreign nations to buy goods, and our manufacturers, farm- 
ers and other producers like to sell goods. Factories run, 
men are employed, and dividends are paid. But when the 
borrowed money is finally spent, we may face serious eco- 
nomic proble.ns. 

When a nation has spent its dollars and gold, the in- 
ternal ecouomic pressures in that nation may become in- 
tense. In nations dependent upon the exchange of their 
goods for other goods they need, the internal economic 
problems may be very difficult of solution. In the absence 
of loans, the only way in which foreign nations can obtain 
dollars or gold, in ordér to buy from us goods and services 
they need, is to sell goods or services to us, that is, for us 
to import from them. 

It is said that when we buy goods from other nations, 
we help them to have employment and full production. We 
help them to survive. However, it is said we put our own 
workers out of work, we make our own factories idle, and 
we injure the American nation. But we forget that when- 
ever a foreign nation sells goods or services in our mar- 
kets, for which it obtains dollars, these dollars must even- 
tually be used in our markets. That is the essential, con- 
trolling fact. ‘There is no other place in the world to spend 
dollars finally. They can be shifted from nation to nation, 
but eventually the dollars must be spent here. That means 
employment for us, factories in operation for us, sales for 
us of raw materials and finished goods. It means good 
business. Simply stated, then, every dollar we buy from 
foreign nations does not make us poorer, for the dollars 
other nations receive must be spent here. 

Consider our present procedure. As a nation, we make 
foreign loans which enable other nations to buy our goods 
and services. We sell our raw materials and finished goods 
over the entire world. However, we do not wish to take 
raw materials or finished goods in return. We are willing 
to deplete our resources, use our manpower and wear out 
our productive capacity, in order to sell goods abroad. But 
under no conditions do we wish to take goods in return 
for the goods we have sent away, to build up the resources 
that have been depleted, to replace the manpower that has 
been used or the productive equipment that has been worn 


out. We wish only promises to pay and gold. It is an 
unbelievable philosophy for a great nation. 
It is easy to be prejudiced on these matters. Prejudice 


is a great time-saver. It enables one to form opinions with- 
out getting the facts. That has some advantages, but they 
are not on the side of intelligence. The destiny of a world 
sometimes seems at the mercy of economic illiteracy. We 
need to bring some new thinking into our trade relation- 
ships with other nations. 

Someone once said that a college education is a four- 
year plan for confusing the minds of men and women me- 
thodically. We have tried to present these economic prob- 
lems simply, methodically, and, we trust, logically. We 
hope they have not been too confusing. Let us now take a 
brief look back and a brief look ahead. 

‘The one hundred years since the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars from 1815 to the beginning of the first World War 
in 1914 was perhaps the greatest century for economic de- 
velopment in the history of all mankind. This develop- 
ment occurred because in that period there was a great in- 
dustrial revolution, new inventions of science and the 
widespread development of credit banking. The new world 


was free and because it was free the spirit of enterprise 
grew. If you wanted to make a dollar by any honest means 
you were free to try it, and if you succeeded you could 
keep most of it. That was all it took as incentive for the 
greatest economic progress mankind has ever known. That 
was free enterprise. With that spirit of free enterprise the 
American people prospered as no people ever have, and for 
the first time men talked in terms of abolishing poverty 
throughout a whole nation. 

We have made a splendid record. However, we have 
not yet provided adequate security for everyone. But we 
have over 140 billion dollars of private life insurance out- 
standing with more than 68 million policyholders. We have 
80 per cent of the insurance in force in the whole world, 
which is a commendable achievement of private enterprise 
in providing security. 

We have placed 28 million automobiles on our streets, 
and we have placed in our homes 60 million radios, 9 mil- 
lion electric refrigerators, 11 million washing machines and 
tens of millions of other appliances. But we need not 
measure our progress simply by automobiles, radios or ma- 
terial comforts, although raising the economic standards of 
our people is certainly a commendable objective. We have 
spent $7 billion to $10 billion a year for recreation, built 
242,000 public school buildings, 25,000 high schools, 1,250 
colleges and universities and 6,000 public libraries. 

Great as our achievements have been in the past, we 
still have many significant goals ahead of us which are 
entirely within the range of accomplishment. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that in rural America in 1940 
five out of six families had no running water, nine out of 
ten had no private bath or shower, nine out of ten had no 
central heating system, three out of five had no refrigeration 
of any kind and seven out of ten had no electric lighting 
equipment. In urban America in 1940, ten million city 
families lived in sub-standard dwellings, twenty-five per 
cent of our city dwellings had no private bath, more than 
one million dwellings had no gas or electricity and two and 
a half million homes had no refrigeration of any kind. 
These are economic frontiers to be conquered. 

There is no question but that as men are given freedom 
and incentives, they will accomplish these objectives. Those 
who talk in terms of the economic maturity of this nation 
seriously underestimate the creative genius, the material 
resources, and the capacity and ability of our people. This 
nation will need several thousand FM broadcasting stations, 
billions of dollars of lightweight streamlined passenger and 
freight cars and new track, several million new houses with 
all the furnishings, television equipment, great new airports 
and fast planes, thousands of miles of new highways, sub- 
stantially expanded colleges and universities, new hospitals 
and new community centers. 

The rewards of free enterprise over a century and a 
half have been great. But today a number of major prob- 
lems threaten its continuance. In many parts of the world 
the tide seems to be running to strong centralized govern- 
ment. 

It will take sacrifice in the years ahead to make a free 
enterprise system work. It took character for a nation to 
face a 26 billion dollar debt, at the end of the first World 
War, but it will take a great deal more character to pay 
by sweat and toil a debt of $257 billion. It will take sturdy 
self-discipline for men and women to hold their savings 
bonds to maturity when the temptation to cash them will be 
great. 

A nation must have the earmarks of greatness to keep 
saving, to keep paying taxes, and to balance budgets. But 
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if that character is lacking, control by government comes 
by default. Weak nations talk of pleasure and play; strong 
nations talk of labor and learning. 

The most severe criticism you can level against personal 
freedom and private enterprise is that they demand more 
courage, they call for more character, they require more 
work and willpower, they take more self-enterprise, more 
self-discipline, and more self-reliance than we may possess. 
One of the major economic problems which challenges our 
generation is whether we shall meet these tests so that this 
nation may continue to be free economically and politically. 

In those closing moments of your academic careers and 
as you are about to face some of the major economic prob- 
lems of our time, I have four great hopes for each of you: 

First, the hope that you are prepared to cope with life 
rather than to retire to the sidelines safe from its dangers. 
At times this will take all the character and courage you 
may possess. 

Second, the hope that the development of your minds has 
been accompanied by the development of your hearts. The 
pages of history are filled with the tragedies of men who 


sought to solve economic problems with developed minds 
and undeveloped hearts. 

Third, the hope that you will approach each problem, 
searching solely for the truth and not seeking simply to 
confirm your own preconceived convictions. It is not the 
business of college-trained men and women to be gullible 
peddlers of every wishful economic panacea that radicals 
may improvise, or to be thoughtless retailers of every stale 
economic axiom that reactionaries may promote, when the 
truth abides in neither. 

Fourth, and finally, the hope that you have developed a 
sense of values that will not lead you to spend your life in 
quest of achievements that will eventually turn to ashes in 
your mouth. In the court of history, men and women who 
valued force, personal gain and power have lost. The mili- 
tary victories won by the ancient Greeks are recorded only 
by the historian. But the victories won by them in mind 
and spirit and expressed in truth, beauty and goodness are 
deathless. I hope that you may keep your mind and heart 
centered on those deathless values that give enduring great- 
ness to mankind. 


The Right to Advertise 


A KEY TO FREE ENTERPRISE 
By ROBERT S. PEARE, Vice-President, General Electric Company, and 
Treasurer, Advertising Federation of America 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the Federation, Boston, Mass., May 26, 1947 


N the next day or two you who are assembled here will 
hear a great deal about advertising and a great deal 
about free enterprise. Perhaps a realistic editing of that 

sentence starting with me would simply be: you will hear 
a great deal. Nevertheless, today I am entrusted with a 
job. I am to be a Janitor, in the classic sense, standing before 
the great door which we have chosen to label “Free Enter- 
prise,” jingling the keys which we have in years past so 
well and carefully made, which we have kept shiny with 
the polish of our craftsmanship and art. They are keys which 
have opened many doors: to specific little corridors of 
achievement in selling, in distribution, in research, and down 
these corridors we have individually and collectively gone 
to win compensation for ourselves and better products and 
services for the American people. That part of the castle 
we know well. We have explored it often. 


Now, however, we are standing at the front door, not 
the service entrance. A question has been raised in the minds 
of many as to our right to enter here, as to our right of 
proprietorship. Do we advertising men, in fact, have a free- 
hold in the domain of the national economy? Or is our deed 
a limited deed, a grant from the state that may be with- 
drawn arbitrarily? Do we have a key to the main entrance? 
Will it work, or jam the lock? What is the name on the 
key? 

These are admittedly words of fancy and imagination, 
but they also happen to be the tools of our trade and you 
understand them, else I would approach the problem in a 
somewhat different vein. I do not feel that we should shrink 
from words simply because we customarily have an abun- 
dance of them. Probably never before in human history 
have words been so important, written words and spoken 
words. Their importance to us and to our children lies not 
in the writing and speaking, but in the understanding. 

I am indebted to Mr. Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the 





Board of the General Electric Company, for a story about 
a foreign-born plumber in New York City who wrote to 
the National Bureau of Standards that he had found hydro- 
chloric acid did a good job of cleaning out clogged drains. 


The Bureau wrote: ‘The efficacy of hydrochloric acid 
is indisputable, but the corrosive residue is incompatible with 
metallic permanence.” 

The plumber replied that he was glad the Bureau agreed. 
Again the Bureau wrote: “We cannot assume responsibility 
for the production of toxic and noxious residue with hydro- 
chloric acid and suggest you use an alternate procedure.” 

The plumber was happy again that the Bureau agreed 
with his idea. Then the Bureau wrote: “Don’t use hydro- 
chloric acid. It eats Hell out of the pipes.” 


On second thought I find it hard to grin at that story. 
I’m pretty sure that the joke is on us, not on the plumber. 
When I consider how much of our time in our profession, 
is taken up with stumbling over or detouring around road- 
blocks caused by fundamental misunderstandings about the 
meaning of words, when you consider how much of the 
difficulty of telling the story of American business to the 
people is not caused by the unscrupulousness of business or 
the suspiciousness of the people but by simple misconcep- 
tions about words like “reserves,” and “profits,” and ‘‘capi- 
tal,” the case of the plumber and the National Bureau of 
Standards doesn’t seem so funny any more. At least one 
group, the American Economic Foundation, has set about the 
task of reforming and redefining our business language, 
and declares with italic emphasis that “America . . . will 
emerge from its confusion only through a semantic counter- 
revolution.” This is perhaps a gallant, but probably also 
a hopeless, enterprise in our lifetime. So perhaps we who 
deal in words day by day must still confine ourselves to 
steering a safe course through these dangerous waters with 
such charts as our own experience and the soundings of a 
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Claude Robinson, Henry Link, or George Gallup provide us. 

And when you and I, in our daily traffic in the market 
place, across the conference table, and across the back fence, 
have so much difficulty in making ourselves understood in 
our native language, how with all our craft are we going to 
build a bridge to the common people of other countries that 
will be strong enough to support the traffic of peace? Par- 
ticularly, how are we going to complete that bridge when 
there is so much evidence that the foundations towards which 
we are aiming our cantilever span, the building out from 
these shores, are being on the other side systematically un- 
dermined. 

And yet that is the task that has been laid upon us, and 
we shall have to find a way. It was all very well, perhaps, 
in the days of slow ocean travel. and infrequent couriers, to 
trust the conduct of our international relations to diplomats 
and their interpreters. But today we live at almost unbeliev- 
ably close quarters with every other country in the world. 
The whole world has become a domestic problem. By 
abolishing time and space we have multiplied our necessity 
for sympathetic and immediate communication between 
masses of people. It is not at all fantastic to say that one 
of the first great objectives, in this most difficult task of get- 
ting ourselves understood by other nations, must be to ex- 
plore, analyze, and improve our understanding of each other 
at home. ‘That, it seems to me, is the first important link 
in our undertaking. For this task the diplomats and states- 
men are not well fitted. Let us say, frankly, that there is a 
selling job to be done, perhaps the greatest selling job of all 
time, and as we all know one of the first requirements of a 
vood salesman is that he himself be sold. It is our task, to 
put a reverse twist on an old saw, to make what we are 
speak so loudly that they will believe what we say. As in- 
dustry itself, in all of its organic branches, raises its eyes 
from its immediate tasks of research and invention, of pro- 
duction and distribution, and commits itself to a program 
of public service in order that the enterprise system which it 
has created may prove its attributes of measured progress 
and national unity before a skeptical world, what is more 
fitting than that its architect, advertising, should put itself 
and its talents in the forefront of that undertaking? 

And so we find ourselves today at the entrance to the 
future, and with, as the poets and novelists would put it, the 
hounds of chaos and old night baying about our heels, about 
to select a proper key that will be an earnest of our title 
and a badge of proprietorship. Your committee has felt 
that this key is labeled “the right to advertise.” It will be 
part of my assignment to attempt to justify that choice. 

The right to advertise, like a lot of other rights which 
we assume, undoubtedly flows from that greater and simpler 
body of rights with which we have been endowed by our 
Constitution. Most of us take our fundamental rights for 
granted, which is careless of us. A somewhat smaller num- 
ber, if pressed to put a finger upon the source, might recall 
enough of our political education to respond with a reference 
to the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. That reference 
would be correct, of course. There is probably no more cele- 
brated nor hardly worked section of our great national 
charter. But a lot of people cite the 14th Amendment who 
do not take the trouble to see what it actually contains, just 
as a lot of people ia our business cite “free enterprise” and 
the “American way of life” without bothering to plumb be- 
low the surface of those resounding but well-worn phrases. 
Being in too much haste to document their words, they for- 
teit conviction on the part of their listeners, and eventually 
on the part of themselves, and I do not believe that is 
healthy. It is not healthy for any business, and particularly 


in the business of advertising. 


At the risk of seeming to be schoolmasterish, I am going 
to ask you to go back with me for a moment to the books 
and explore this little matter of great rights which we as- 
sume to be granted us under the 14th Amendment. It can 
do us no harm to know just for once, exactly what we are 
talking about when we refer to the famous 14th Amendment, 
and then the next time we are tempted to speak of free enter- 
prise and the right to advertise we will take the trouble to 
think and say what we mean, perhaps. 

In the first place, as a lot of law students have discovered 
to their surprise and discomfort upon oral examination, there 
are actually five sections to the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution. There is a section that deals with the appor- 
tionment of representatives. There is a section that says 
no person shall hold federal or state office who has taken 
the oath to support the Constitution and then shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies of his country. There is a section which says 
that the validity of the public debt shall not be questioned. 
There is an enforcement clause. I have deliberately skipped 
over the first section, which defines who are the citizens of 
the United States. In the words following this definition, 
almost as a noble afterthought, you will find this sentence, 
the one we have been seeking, and the one which has prob- 
ably been judicially interpreted in more pages of fine print 
than any other sentence in the Constitution: 


“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 


Henry Luce of Time, Life, Fortune, has termed this the 
“American Century;” Henry Wallace has called it the 
“century of the common man;” and both were being a little 
extravagant, for purposes of publication. How much more 
exact it might be to say that this is the “Century of the 
14th Amendment, section one, last sentence,” because it 
surely is all there, the things we have been fighting about, 
legislating about, arguing about, and making speeches—like 
this—about. The New Deal rose and fell within the con- 
fines of that one sentence, for one thing. 

By going back to the Constitution I want to accomplish 
two things: first, to show that our right to advertise is more 
than a pleasant expression, and is actually founded in law; 
second, that such an expression as “the right to advertise,” 

r “free enterprise,’ acquires meaning if we take the pains 
to look beneath the label, but eventually evokes insincerity, 
skepticism, and irritation if we content ourselves with the 
label only. 

To sum up, as the lawyers and the judges say, we arrive 
at something like this. The tools of communication, which 
are the tools of advertising, are our property; that is, we 
have a property right in our use of these tools, a property 
right protected by and founded in law, closely tied to the 
concept of individual freedom, but circumscribed by the 
requirements of the public good. 

But rights, though they may be written in law, are 
founded in the vigilance of the people who inherit them. 
Take, for example, what has happened in the case of a right 
so well known under the Constitution as “freedom of 
speech,” in the rather special case of the employer's “right 
of free speech.” The National Labor Relations Act (Sec. 
8 (1)), forbids the employer: “To interfere with, restrain, 
or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed 
in section 7,” and this has been interpreted as repeal of the 
employer’s right to address his employees on certain subjects. 
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So you see, the right to talk, to express an opinion, the right 
to advertise has already been singled out for abridgement— 
because it is the key to men’s minds and control over these 
minds is the goal. 

Rights are not inert, static things, and the exercise of 
rights is implicit in their very definition. We use our right 
to personal freedom for a large number of ordinary, garden 
variety type operations. We live, work, and travel where 
we want to, within certain economic limits, at least we did 
once. We go to the movies or dig in the garden, if that is 
what we want to do, or we yell at the umpire, or play, poker, 
if we want to do that, and in al! these things we are using 
our fundamental right to personal liberty. On some occa- 
sions, however, we use that { <edom for a nobler purpose—to 
fight cancer, or juvenile delinquency, or race prejudice, or 
physical enemies of our country. 

In the same sense, you might say that professional adver- 
tising people employ their right to advertise in a very worka- 
day manner most of the time. They use it to make.a living, 
to help sell a product. But they are by no means precluded 
from using it to sell ideas of a somewhat higher order, such 
as to correct economic misinformation, to provoke a feeling of 
national unity, to arouse in every man the sense of private 
obligation to do something for the public good. The history 
of advertising is studded with splendid examples of advertis- 
ing used effectively in the interests of religion, charity, 
national defense, thrift, sacrifice, law enforcement, and safety 
—to name just a few. The War Advertising Council pre- 
sented us with an outstanding example of the mobilization 
of advertising and promotional talents for a broad national 
purpose. Right now, joint committees of the Association of 
National Advertisers and of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies are grappling with the problem of 
teaching Americans of all ages, occupations, and stations in 
life the true significance of the capitalist system of free 
private enterprise—what it has done, what it can do, and 
what it means to the individual. This is a tremendous 
task that will take a lot of good, hard doing, and you will 
hear more of it. These examples serve to illustrate a point, 
perhaps the only main point of my story, and it is this. 
When we, in advertising, undertake to exercise our legal and 
moral right to advertise, not just in the interests of our own 
business, but in the interests of all the people, then we justify 
the granting of the right in the first place. We recognize a 
social obligation, we circumscribe our interest by require- 
ments for the public good, as the judge said, and we demon- 
strate that we are deserving of a Constitutional guarantee. 

Now these are pretty large-calibre words that we have been 
using, to describe some large-calibre ideas. I hope you won't 
think them grandiose, because they are true and very impor- 
tant. To take away the taste of abstraction, to get down to 
some grass roots, | would like to discuss very briefly some 
small-scale techniques. Perhaps this is a good place to do 
some recapitulating also. I have been trying to say, first, that 
the world seems to be in quite a mess, that it is looking 
towards the United States for leadership and example and 
relief, and that we can’t set a very helpful example to the 
world until we find a way of understanding each other here 
at home; and, second, that I believe advertising and adver- 
tising people can play a leading role in this job, deserve to be 
trusted with such a role, and have the right—if you please— 
as well as the obligation to follow through. 

The chief difficulty with laying out these jobs for the 
common good, is that the individual tends to disappear in 
the grandeur of the design. It is hard for advertising peo- 
ple to join hands in any national association to do a job 
without taking on the neutral and rather monotonous pro- 
tective coloring and consequent ineffectiveness of a national 








association. You know what that means: the fellow who 
does the shooting loses his distinctive personality, and the 
outlines of the target become blurred. We start using capital 
letters, at first caps-and-lower case, and finally all caps. 
And we set such words as Business, Government, Private 
Enterprise, Humanity, Labor, and the Public, with them. 
That, I am convinced, is wrong. Nobody listens. 

But if there is any national association that should be a 
little better equipped to avoid these pitfalls of bigness and 
vacuity it is this federation, and for a very good reason. Or- 
ganically you represent hundreds of thousands of individuals. 
You are not a mass or an institution, but a collection of peo- 
ple, and by the very nature of your coming together you 
maintain to a high degree your individuality. Your powers 
for good are localized, your field of operations is local, your 
ambitions are local. You have no need to lean on a big 
association, a big industry, or even a big company, and to 
the extent that you do not you are a tower of strength to 
your profession and to your country at this time. What I 
am suggesting, to borrow a phrase from the “planners” and 
perhaps to borrow a technique, is that every advertising club 
constitute itself a “cell” in its own community, to light and 
lead the way in selling America and its bulwark, American 
business, back to the people. 

You are the men and women who not only see what needs 
to be done but you know how to do it—it is an obligation 
for you to assume leadership. 

Perhaps it will illustrate better the technique I am recom- 
mending, for doing this big American job, if I tell you that 
in the General Electric Company we are directing our 
planned public relations program at the individual worker 
in our factory and office, at the individual community where 
we have a plant or an establishment and live as a tax-paying 
citizen, at the individual family group in such a community. 
We want to get the feel of the man we are addressing with 
our advertising, with our broadcasting, with our news and 
information, and we want him to understand us. We want 
to hold conversations on an intimate level, not get up on a 
platform and blast at a lot of faceless masses. 
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This does not mean at all that at the level of community 
and plant relations we are throwing overboard the techniques 
of the professional advertising man. More than ever we feel 
that we need those techniques and want them to work for 
us, but we want to work through people, towards people. 
We want to be able to listen intelligently to what men and 
women are saying to us, and give them an intelligent and 
helpful answer. There are today more than 160,000 people 
who directly make up the working force of the General 
Electric Company. Just our manufacturing alone is done 
in a hundred different communities, in plants that range from 
a hundred workers to those having tens of thousands. When 
we get to selling, we are limited by no numbers at all. But 
we are highly conscious of the fact that way out at the end 
of our distribution line—after the scientist, the inventor, the 
engineer, the draftsman, the manufacturer, the accountant, 
the market researcher, the factory salesman, the advertising 
man, and the wholesaler have finished doing their planned 
job—way out there, one man or one woman is selling another 
human being the net result of all of our efforts. And the 
faith that the vendee has in the words of the vendor, as one 
man te another, decides the fate of the whole General Elec- 
tric Company. Every day, everywhere, in talking with cus- 
tomers, with employees, with stockholders, or with people 
who just happen to be walking by, a billion-dollar company 
entrusts its fate and its future to the hands of a single human 
being. And it suddenly occurred to us—that one individual 
has to be good. He has to be well-informed. He has to 
know not only what makes our company tick, but what makes 
the whole American economy tick. He has to feel that he 
belongs, that what he does is important. He has to feel 
proud of what he does, of the fact that he is the trustee for 
160,000 co-workers and their families, and of a quarter of a 
million stockholders, and of millions of customers. 

The bigger our company or any company is, the harder is 
the job of getting across this idea of the ultimate importance 
of the individual. That is why we need help, so much help, 
from schoolteachers, from doctors and lawyers, from grocers 
and druggists, from local union leaders, from the operators 
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of service stations and electric light companies and haber- 
dashers, from the hundreds of small businesses and profes- 
sional establishments which form the American community. 
These are the people who know what private enterprise is 
because they are in it up to their ears every day of their lives. 
Their country needs their help today, in telling and selling 
the story of their enterprise, as they alone know it, to the 
small circle of people whom they touch and influence. We 
don’t need any national campaign, in the usual sense, with 
24-sheet posters and full-page advertising and network 
broadcasts, to tell the story of the United States and what 
has made it great. These things will help, and they will be 
done. But in the end, the only thing that will make the 
broadside effort believable will be the spadework of the in- 
dividual, in his home, his business, his nearby school, his 
community. 

If a small merchant in any town has the right to advertise, 
and we here believe that he has that right, he has the right 
to advertise not only what he has for sale on his counters 
and shelves, but the system which makes it possible. And in 
a day when that system is under attack by the comrades of 
the left, by the dissidents, by the haters, by the foolishly 
treacherous opportunisits, and most dangerous of all perhaps 
by the innocent, he has a duty and an obligation to advertise 
that system. The job is just as small as that, in one sense, 
and just as big as this broad land in another sense. The 
advertising clubs of America are in my opinion in the most 
strategically ideal position to strike a blow for their fellow 
citizens that they have ever been in. They bring together 
at the community level the one professionally trained and 
at the same time intelligently aware group capable of spear- 
heading this task. This is the public service for which they 
have been preparing themselves. 


We have been speaking here, at rather considerable length, 
of the right to advertise, but you were warned that this 
would happen. We have been speaking also of the need to 
keep the exercise of our right, in the public interest, simple 
and manageable and tangible, rather than high-flown and in- 
effective. In other words, don’t ever shoot until you see the 
whites of their eyes, and don’t ever talk until you can feel 
the touch of their hand. Inadvertently using and paraphras- 
ing those historically famous words reminds me that Boston, 
with its little unpleasantness with the redcoats on King Street 
and with its tea party in the harbor is a striking example of 
how direct, community action proved to be the foundation 
for a successful national campaign. 

Let us, as advertising people, not fall into the error of 
repeating over and over again that America should be proud 
of free enterprise, because that is an awkward and unfor- 
tunate position for the creatures of free enterprise to assume. 
Let us say, rather, that the men who constitute private busi- 
ness and industry should be proud of America. You may 
have read, in Life, the letter from some correspondent about 
Annie Oakley, who when to!d by the then Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VII, “Miss Oakley America should be proud 
of you!” retorted, “Thank you, sire, but I am proud of 
America!” 

I have only one further observation on my assigned sub- 
ject, a sort of second string or /eit-motif, and it is this. If 
there is a right to advertise, which concerns us deeply as 
professionals and practitioners, then there is also another 
right, which concerns us just as deeply as citizens. It is the 
right to be advertised to—the other side of the coin. The 
patriots who drafted the Constitution really had this in 
mind. The vigilance with which we guard the second right 
can best be measured by the force and integrity with which 
we exercise the first. Flying these flags, we shall both serve 
and prosper—and, possibly, survive. 
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